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AN _AN EGYPTIAN “FIND” RIVALLING THAT OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. 
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THE SUCCESS OF THE 


“U.K.” TEAS 


IS LARGELY DUE TO THEIR DISTINCTIVE QUALITY—THE RESULT OF 
EXPERIENCED SELECTION AND SCIENTIFIC BLENDING 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE PACKET AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF! 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO., LTD., 1, Paut st, Lonpon, E.c. 2 


rEA MERCHANTS BY APPOINT/AENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING AND TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


Places du Thire —FIOTEL DU LOUVRE | 2: & Riv 


F s ef Avenue de I'Opera. 
oo = All Modern Comfort—Entirely Renovated 
Palais Royal Telegraphic Adare 


First Class Restaurant. -———____ Louvrote I-Paris. 


AUSTRALIA BY THE ORIENT LI LINE 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails. 
Calling at GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO, FREMANTLE, 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY AND BRISBANE. 
Through Tickets to WEW ZEALAND and TASMAWNIA. Saloon Tickets interchangeable with P. & 0. Line. 
HOLIDAY SEA TIPS to Spain, Riviera and Italy. 
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IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name ** CADBU — = on evs-y piece « of Chocolate 


In 25 Shades. 42 Inches wide. 1/63 Per yard \ - 
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NIE, AER PAUEEWTE ere SKETCH’ 


Everv Refinement Beautiful Grounds Orchestra. Tennis ONE SHILLING, EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


The modern palatable Unequalled for Anzmia 


. and Weakness in Men, 
form of Iron Tonic. Women and Children. 
Devoid of all the usual Of all Chemists, price 1/3 


drawbacks of Iron Tonics. THE IRON ‘JELLOID’ CO. Lr CENTRAL ST. LONDON, ENG and 3/- per box. 
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The John Haig Clubland Series No. 14. 


The Mermaid Club. 


N that Golden Age of English Literature, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
one of the favourite resorts of its most illustrious men was The Mermaid Club 
in Bread Street, Cheapside. Confusion as to its actual site has arisen through 

the various references to the “ Friday Street Club,” “* The Mermaid in Cheap,” and 
“The Mermaid in Bread Street,” but actually they were one and the same, for the 
Tavern had a way to it from all these three thoroughfares. 

Here the great wits of the period assembled under the Presidency of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Shakespeare, Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Seldon, Donne and many others whose names still 
live, could all be found here regaling mind and body, and here we may be sure were conceived 
many ventures that have left heir ‘mark on E nglish history, and many literary projects that 
in their final form have lived through the succeeding g centuries, treasured and appreciated by 
men of taste of every generation, 

So, too, for almost as long has John Haig Whisky been treasured and appreciated by successive 
generations, for it was just after the close of the sixteenth century that tl lis, the origina/ Haig 
Whisky first became known as the product of Scotland’s oldest distillers. 


Die Ken 


2 Haig? 


The Clubman'’s Whisky since 1627 


ISSUED BY JOHN HAIG & CO. LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, & 79, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
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LAST RITES IN,A PHARAOH'S FUNERAL: THE MUMMY HELD UPRIGHT BY A PRIEST PERSONIFYING 
THE JACKAL-HEADED ANUBIS, WHILE ANOTHER PERFORMS THE “OPENING OF THE MOUTH” CEREMONY 
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THE 


ecw the earliest 

beginning of 
history the kings of 
Egypt were trying 
to evade the tomb- 
From aw Ermtorian Queen's Tome: robber. Each age 





An ALApasrer Cover or a Canorn saw a fresh system 
Jan, rounp wear Napata. of devices, of in- 
“creasing ingenuity 
and complexity, to 
keep off the foul 
fate. At last, by about 1560 B.c., they determined to 
put the tomb far away from the temple of the king, 
in a desolate valley unseen from the plain, and there 
cover it with chips so that no one should suspect 
the place. This was the best scheme, but was foiled 
by their continuing to bury in the same small valley, 
until, amid forty tombs, it was pretty certain that 
sufficient digging would hit on some of them. Such 
is the Valley of the Kings at Thebes, which has now 
yielded the last of its tombs ; the last because every 
one has been found that had any right to be buried 
there during the four centuries when it was in use. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Professor 
G. A. Reisner, Ph.D., of Harvard. 


When Tutankhamen died, there was no legitimate 
heir to the kingdom His widow, the royal heiress, 
had no children, nor (so far as we know) had any of 
her sisters. We have just learned from a Hittite 
tablet that she tried to run a Hittite husband, but 
that certainly failed. Thus when nobodies succeeded, 
a priest and a general, there was no heir to the 
splendid contents of the palace, and the loyal subjects 
buried everything of value in the tomb of the last 
of the great family This accounts for the mass of 
furniture and objects that have been found: it is 
the clearance of the palace. Perhaps we may be 
able to identify some things—such as the stool sup- 
ported by Asiatics with the objects represented 
in earlier reigns The military family of Rameses 
and Sety continued to bury in the royal valley, but 
after that there is not a single royal tomb in Egypt 
known. The power passed to the Delta, where no 
burial could be put in the wet ground, and tombs 
above ground have all perished 


These immense rock cuttings, hundreds of feet 
long, in the solid hill, with many halls, represented 
a vast labour Moreover, all the walls were covered 
with the spells and charms which should protect the 
life in the future One or two thousand square yards 
of sculpture and painting were placed on the walls 
for a single tomb, all done in a few years 


The meanitig of these great preparations for another 
life should be = con- 
sidered. Obviously such 


‘By Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., Litt.D., F.R.S., etc., Professor of Egyptology in the University of London. 


the earthly necessity of evading or defying the 
gate-keepers and police of an _ earthly palace. 
In order to subdue the wicked they are repre- 
sented as bound or beheaded; the evil serpents are 
rendered harmless, and every demon that the most 
luxuriant fancy could invent was specifically repelled. 




















EGYPTIAN FUNERARY ART: A “ FIGURE-SHAPED MUMMY 
CASE,” OR COFFIN-LID, OF THE EARLY i6ra DYNASTY, 
FROM THEBES. 

By Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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After these pre- 
parations had been 
completed, the king 





knew that every- 
thing possible had 
been done for his Usep im an Erniorian Royat 
future welfare. At Burtt: Tue Same Heap (as 
last the day came 
when he was to 
have the benefit of 
this security. When 
he died the word went round that a falcon had 
flown to heaven; the palace was closed; parties 
roamed through the streets singing dirges, and the 
mighty one lay helpless in the embalmers’ hands. 
Seventy days was the usual time for the processes of 
mummifying, and after that came the solemn funeral. 
From the papyri we can largely reconstruct the 
scene. 
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SHOWN OPPOSITE) IN PRrotie. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Professor 
G. A. Reisner, Ph.D., of Harvard. 


The procession was formed on disembarking at the 
Nile’s western shore. First came the eight standard- 
bearers of the army: four of these high officers had 
preceded the king in ceremonials from the earliest 
time. Following these came a party of mourners 
in royal funerals they would be the high officials— 
then porters carrying furniture and bouquets for the 
tomb. The water-carrier followed to lay the dust 
before the kine that drew the funeral boat on a sledge. 
Just before the sledge a priest went, burning incense, 
Then, on the boat, was raised a canopy, under which 
lay the mummy, in a figure-shaped case. Priestesses 
representing Isis and Nephthys stood at each end 
wailing. In the front of the boat was the royal 
sphinx on a stand, with the serpent before it who 
“opened the ways” in the desert, and the ostrich 
feather on which the king’s soul would be wafted to 
heaven. Following this was the chest containing 
the jars of internal organs, surmounted by the jackal 
of Anubis, and a tall case containing the funeral 
statuettes. Then came a group of women, slowly 
circling round and round, as they do now, wailing 
and singing dirges; and a group of men closed the 
procession. 


Arrived at the tomb, the mummy was set upright 
before the entrance, and held by a priest personifying 
Anubis. The nearest mourners sat by it wailing. 
An altar of offerings stood close before it, over 
which the priest performed the “ opening of the 
mouth,” that the mummy might partake of the food 
A pair of obelisks stood at the approach to the altar. 
The reciter read out from a roll the funeral charms, 

to protect the dead. 
With him was the eldest 





great halls would not be 
so claborately covered 
with carving without 
an important purpose. 
The older Osirian re 
ligion had assigned to 
a future life the double 
of the present life of 
agriculture and earthly 
The Sun 
worship of Ka had 


enjoyments 


superseded this for the 
kings who were de- 
scendants of Ka 
Hence they were to 
join the sun in its 
travel through the dark 


underworld during the 


night This region was 
divided into hours 
Fach division must 


have a boundary and 
a gate Every gate 
had a guardian Thus 
there grew up a myth- 
ology of guardians of 
gates who had to be 
appeased or overcome 
in each hour of the 
night Every difficulty 
had its own remedy 
in a spell which would 
be recited Ihe king 
had, therefore, painted 
or engraved for him 








son in a _ panther's 
skin, the “ support of 
his mother.”” A table 
of instruments used in 
the ceremonies stood 
bv a scribe who re- 
corded the process. 
Another pair of obe- 
lisks were by a second 
table of offerings. 
Then came the cutting 
of a leg from a living 
calf, and running with 
it to the tomb, so 
that living flesh should 
be placed with the 
dead. Lastly, the fur- 
niture was brought up, 
to be placed in the 
tomb chamber after 
the burial was con- 
cluded A frame of 
cloth had painted on 
it a figure of Osiris, 
upon which corn was 
spread and watered 
until it sprouted; thus 
the emblem of the god 
of renewed life was 
left growing with the 
dead In this manner 
the conquerors of Syria 
and the Sudan lay at 
rest, to be for ever 
protected by Ra from 
the perils of the dark 








the Hook of the 
Underworld or I he 
Hook of Cates and, OTHER EXAMPLES 
other systems of pro 
tection framed upon 


EGYPTIAN ANTHROPOID” COFFINS Two INTAINING 
OF THE 25 


By Courtesy of the Maropelttan Meusoum of Art, New York 


UNDISTURBED MUMMIES 
DYNASTY, FOUND NEAR DEIR EL BAHRI 


unknown, and satisfied 
to be renewed in the 
image of the revived 
Osiris. 
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ABROAD AND AT HOME: EVENTS AND OCCASIONS OF THE 


Puorocrarns BY Farrincpon Puorto. Co., 


P. awp A., Keystone View Co., 


1923.—115 


Puororress, anv C.N. 
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AT THE LAST AMERICAN MEET OF STAGHOUNDS IN 
RHINELAND : MRS. TALBOT, THE MASTER'S WIFE. 


A GERMAN COAL MAGNATE ARRESTED AND TRIED 
BY THE FRENCH: HERR THYSSEN. 


THE DEPARTURE OF AMERICAN TROOPS FROM THE RHINE : 


LOADING STORES IN A LOR 


ARRAYED FOR HIS LAST STAG-HUNT IN GERMANY : GENERAL 


RY AT COBLENZ. ALLEN, COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN RHINE FORCES. 
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FORBIDDEN BY THE GREEK GOVERNMENT TO BE BURIED IN THE ROYAL TOMB AT TATO!: THE 


BODY OF EX-KING 
CONSTANTINE LEAVING PALERMO FOR WAPLES 




















“IN MEMORY OF ALL RANKS OF THE 
UNVEILED IN THE REGIMENTAL 


LONDON SCOTTISH WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IX THE W 


HEADQUARTERS IN BUCKINGHAM GATE 


The American forces on the Rhine. wh have held the bridge-head at Coblenz 
since ) expected t eave on january 24 of and embark at Antwers 

the 2 A farewe eren y at the Ebrenbreitstein fortress was arranged for 
the day { departure yeneral Aller the Americar mander, said in ar nter 
view the 20th T morrow night we have a hunt dinner at the st wh h 

ses dow “ : e i stag unds ¢ wi ne 

as ; was . ake . ds Ame aa : he at e 
ava ere Was genera egre Rhinelan especia 4 g the 
Britis at . evar e e¢ America w ave ade emselve . 


AR THE MEMORIAL A FAMOUS PHILOSOPHER DEAD THE LATE 
DR. MAX WORDAU 
popular Herr Thyssen was one of the six German industrial leaders arrested by 
the French at Essen, and sent to Mainz for trial by Court-Martial on January 24 
Ex.King nstantine’'s body left Palern on January 13 in the steamer Italia 
for Naples, where t arrived next day as Wlustrated mn another page lt Was 
stated on the nd that he would be buried in the Naples Cemetery. as the Greek 
vernment had refused to allow buria mn the royal tomb at Tat Dr. Max 
Nordau, the famous author of Degeneratior and many other philosophical works, 
. Paris a ary He was born at Budapest in 1°49, and became «a 
His first t w nventiona | ies appeared ir 1883 
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“DESERT-BURIED EMPIRES AVENGED”: THE CONQUEST OF THE SAHARA. 

















ACROSS THE SAHARA, FROM TUGGURT TO TIMBUCTOO, IN TWENTY DAYS: THE TRIUMPHANT CITROEN CARS AMONG ROLLING 
SAND-DUNES AFTER LEAVING IN SALAH ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 
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“CAMPED DURING CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN THE LAST BLUE MOUNTAINS OF GOUJDIR ON THE BORDERS OF HOGGAR A BIVOUAC ‘ 
OF THE CITROEN EXPEDITION AMID ROCKY SOLITUDES IN THE HEART OF THE SAHARA 


The nquest f the sahara by the French expedit f troe aters ar t t mn the mid a de . ’ ‘ The Gre 


ars was thus ar synced in a message |! ' cade MM. Haardt and Aud , a ed by the toad Mie 
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A TRIUMPH OF MECHANISM OVER MATTER: CARS AMID SAHARA ROCKS. 

















‘ “THE GLAMOUR OF ANTIQUITY (AT LUXOR) BALANCED BY A ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHANISM THE CONQUEST 


OF THE GREAT AFRICAN DESERT CITROEN CARS IN A ROCKY DEFILE OF THE SAHARA 
atime d | 


messare naG ‘ T e Mis eT sa at [aw Dece ber ‘ | - : ra we 
- . the . 
' ‘ . : , 
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jJesert t 
Sia 
Blue M 
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The Gallic Cock Yields to the Thistle in International “ Rugger”’: Scotland v. France. 























ABO! OT 
SCOTLAND DEFEATS FRANCE IN THE INTERNATIONAL “RUGGER’ MATCH: A SCRUM BREAKING UP—A SCOTS A FRENCH PLAYER (RIGHT) UT TO TACKLE A SC 


PLAYER (ON LEFT) PICKING UP THE BALL TAKING A PASS FROM ANOTHER. 























FORWARDS STRUGGLING FOR THE BALL AT A LINE-OUT: AN 


SHOWING THE REFEREE (MR. VILE) ON THE EXTREME RIGHT: ONE OF THE SCOTTISH PLAYERS, 
INCIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL “RUGGER"' MATCH 


WITH THE BALL, TACKLED BY A GROUP OF FRENCH OPPONENTS. 


Scotland beat France in the international ‘* Rugger'’ match, played at Inverleith, humorously remarked: “ This is not football; this is butchery.” The French 
near Edinburgh, on January 20, by two goals and two tries (16 points) to a goal forwards worked very hard, but the team’s play as a whole was criticised as being 
dropped from a mark (3 points). The game was rather a rough one, and several too much on the defensive, not giving their outside men a chance. The French 


of the French players were injured and temporarily disabled. One of their team points were the result of a fine drop-kick by M. L. Béguet.—[Puortos. C.N.) 














Amateurs v. Professionals in a Great Cup-Tie “ Re-play’’: The Corinthians Beaten. 


























A MATCH THAT DREW 45,000 PEOPLE TO STAMFORD BRIDGE ON A MONDAY: 


A GREAT AMATEUR ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER : MR. B. HOWARD BAKER, THE CORINTHIAN 
CORINTHIANS +. BRIGHTON THE CORINTHIANS CLEAR FROM A CORNER. 


GOAL-KEEPER, SAVES BY PUNCHING THE BALL OVER THE BAR. 
































HEAD +. FOOT MR. A. G. BOWER (LEFT) ANOTHER SKILFUL “SAVE BY THE CORINTHIAN GOALKEEPER MR. B HOWARD MORE BRILLIANT WORK BY MR. BAKER 

FRUSTRATES A SRIGHTON FORWARD BAKER (IN THE AIR) PUNCHES THE BALL AWAY FROM GOAL THE CORINTHIAN “GOALIE” “ SAVING.’ 
Enormous interest was taken in the second replay between the Corinthians, the | thus failed, after all, to get through the first round of the Football Association 
famous Amateur Ass ation team, and Brighton and Hove Albion n the Chelsea ~ut mpetition in their first experience of cup-tie football They had previously 
ground at Stamford Bridge n january 22, when 4 spectators were present played tw drawn games against the Brighton tean the first at Brighton, the 
although it was a Monday The rinthians were beaten by 1! goal to nil, and | second at the Crystal Palace. Both resulted in 1 goal all.—(Puoros. S. ann G.anv Torrcat ] 
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THE ROYAL BETROTHAL: FAMILY AND ENGAGEMENT GROUPS. 


Puorocrarus sy Vanpy«, T.P.A., anno CN, 








A FAMILY GROUP TAKEN AT GLAMIS: STANDING (LEFT TO RIGHT) 


(SEATED) LADY 





THE HON. MICHAEL BOWES-LYON, THE HON. DAVID BOWES-LYON, H.RH. THE 
DUKE OF YORK, THE EARL OF STRATHMORE AND KINGHORNE, CAPTAIN THE HON. W. LEVESON-GOWER, AND THE HON. JAMES STUART; AND 


DORIS GORDON-LENNOX, LADY MARGARET SCOTT, LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON, LADY KATHERINE HAMILTON, AND LADY 


ROSE LEVESON-GOWER. 





THE KING'S SECOND SON AND HIS SRIDE-ELECT HRH. THE DUKE OF YORK AND LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON. (INSET) THE ENGAGEMENT RING, 
A KASHMIR SAPPHIRE AND TWO DIAMONDS SET IN PLATINUM 


Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon and her parents, the Earl and Countess of Strathmore 
and Kinghorne, spent the week-end at Sandringham with the King and Queen 
and ther members of the Royal Family The plans for her marriage to the 
Duke of York were discussed, but at the time of writing no official announcement 
has been made, although Westminster Abbey has been mentioned as the probable 
scene of the ceremony and the end of April as the date The group at Glamis 
shows Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon with various members of the family and friends 


The Hon. Michael and the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon are the tw youngest of her 


four brothers ; sisters (she 


married Captain the Hon. William Spencer Leveson-Gower, D.S.( R.N., in 1916); 


Lady Rose Leveson-Gower is the younger of her tw 


Captain the Hon. James Stuart, MV.O., M< is the youngest son of the seven- 


teenth Earl of Moray Lady Margaret Scott is the eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Buccleuch; Lady Doris Gordon-Lennox is the second daughter of the Ear! of 
March, and grand-daughter of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon; and Lady 


Katherine Hamilton is the youngest daughter of the third Duke of Abercorn. The Duke 
of York gave his fiancée her beautiful engagement ring before going to Sandringham. 
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Harrison, there was one negative character which 
lsu noticed touching the centenary of Matthew 
Arnold As a matter of fact, Matthew Arnold and 
Frederic Harrison were the two chief combatants in 
a famous controversy ; 


am the recent notices of the death of Frederic 
la 


and the comparative silence 
seems to suggest how easily men forget such contro- 
versies of the past, especially the recent past. Nothing 
is so remote from us as the thing which is not old 
enough to be history and not new enough to be news. 
It would scem odd if a man always forgot what had 
happened yesterday, and vividly remembered the day 
before yesterday It would seem singular if a man 
were familiar with his grandfather, but ignorant of 
the existence of his father But something like that 
is always happening in human history ; and I suspect 
that there are many who read through folios in an 
old library, and few who really read 

through files in an old newspaper office 
Anvhow, Frederik 
other 
minded and humane Victorian veteran 
whom we 


Harrison had been 
many things besides the large 
lament to-day It was the 
whole point of the controversy that he 
represented the more hopeful and even 
hilarious, and Arnold the more sober 
and even sombre side of the nineteenth 
He had all the high hopes of 
the age, often in forms that are now for- 
gi tten and might now seem fantasti 
The papers say, very truly, that he was 


eentury 


a Positivist, but do not always explain 
very lucidly what a Positivist was 


A Positivist, as he figures in the life 
and correspondence of the Huxley and 
Arnold period, meant something much 
more definite than a rationalist who 
rested all his views on positive know 
ledge A Positivist meant a Combtist, 


and a Comtist meant a good deal 


Comte had a complete new religion 
or, rather, a new Church for it was 
modelled throughout on the Catholi 
Church It had a liturgy It had a 


calendar. | believe it had vestments. I 
dedicated to 
Darwin or Newton I do not know im 


am sure it had saints’ days 


what the ceremonial consisted, or what 
were the vestments worn Perhaps they 
all wore tails on Darwin Day 


they celebrated Sir Isaac 


Perhaps 
Newton by 
dancing round an apple-tree and pelting 
I do not know 


exactly what was done in Comte’s cathe 


each other with apples 


dral indeed, I do not know whether 
anybody ever went to Comte's cathedral, 
«even Comte But certainly Conte 
founded, whether or no Harrison fol 


lowed. the trict system of a regular 


religion externally very like the Koman 


religion, except that it was to worship THE LATE 
Humanity instead of God And though 
it was easy for the other rationalists to l strat 
make game of such ritualist I think the premic 
that compared with the other rationalists M _ ° 
such ritualists were very rational They ‘ eens 
had got hold of the fundamental fact 4 
that ritual is as much a human habit as e 
humour and that the religious imstinct 
alow insist n rtistic eEXpre mon I do 
net uppose that Frederic Harrison did in fact go 
in for vestment or emblen it all jut if he had 
puton a mitre tive feet high ind vestments trailing 
half-wa dow the treet. he would really have been 
far mor rat ul ft n the other Victorias who 
T 1 that beaut ! the 1, and tl t t 
for the highest would fit in for ever with a world of 
‘ ‘ pot hat ana i ey pot i itt hey 
“ , ! t | 
hut whe ] iH hae 

» faith f t rta } } fou 
} ant It ‘ t ‘ { 

ke tt ha ! t 
ia t ! ik A ‘ latthew Ar i ne 
alet ‘ t h “ yt ‘ 
t! beta ‘ \ the ime w i 

t that t t f Matt w A 

Lorene ! 1 he ‘ rat f the ent " 
tur l alr t entirel nm his J tt is A poet M 














By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Edmund Gosse wrote and lectured with his own in- 
but he also was 
Now, I 
must confess that I could never manage to be over- 
Arnold as a poet. My 
may be lacking in piety, but my impulse 
always is to suppose that Matthew Arnold, during 
his doubtless decorous youth at Oxford, did on one 
occasion go out and get drunk, and then wrote “ The 
Forsaken Merman 


comparable grace and shrewdness ; 
chietly impressed by Arnold as a poet 


whelmingly impressed by 
impulse 


That is certainly a supremely 
beautiful poem; and, what is 
supremely poetical poem. 


more to the point, a 
But in this it is so different 
from every other poem he wrote that I can only 
imagine some interruption as abrupt as intoxication. 


Matthew Arnold was a great man, and, what is not 
always the same, a great power, in his character as a 





M. MAURICE NORMAND 


L’ILLUSTRATION WHO DIED ON SATURDAY 


a critic than as a poet, so | would suggest that he was 


really greater as a political and social critic than as a 


literary criti He took himself very seriously a 
a poet; and he took himself very seriously as a criti 
of poet He cid not take himself seriously as a criti 
of politica because nolxaly can take anything 
about politioan ermously and precisely because he 
was not entirely serious he was entirely sincere He 
’ { the ¥y valuable pubh function f 
te b | ares i public Pr that 
' t t | ‘ t t? nN ‘ vir “ nse 
\ th ! " k w that I ngland 
pa ! i ! ta tlw the 
I ; t t atv 
| t ‘ \ wl \rr | wally 
“ t © entorely 
' | te tt 
4 I te Joh» ‘ 
‘ t t t Matthew A almout 


EDITOR OF OUR FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY 
JANUARY 2 


the need of walking between the Mountains of Neces- 
sity, in the controversy between British commerce 
and French agriculture. He has what J can only 
call the effrontery to invoke Matthew Arnold in de- 
fence of the doctrine that our commercial and colonial 
success should be enough to satisfy our souls, in 
defence of the view that our freedom from foreign 
wars and revolutions is an unmixed benefit, in defence 
of saying that while our commerce survives our con- 
st ience can be at rest, in defence of still bragging 
about everything British and still pitying and patronis- 
ing everything European—in short, in defence of 
everything in the world that Matthew Arnold wanted 
to destroy. ‘ 


If only Matthew Arnold had lived to read this 
article by the “ Gentleman with the Duster,” he 
would have found some delightful op- 
portunities for his own bland and de- 
ferential satire If he could have read 
if only he could have read, such a sen- 
tence as this For the ethics of a 
great commerce are the ethics of true 
religion ”’ how swiftly and silently 1t 
would have been scribbled down in that 
terrible notebook, side by side with “ the 
British College of Health in the New 
Road,” or ‘* The Destiny of England is 
in the great heart of England,” or Mrs. 
Kule, or Mr. Roe- 
buck’s explosion, “I ask you whether 
in the whole world there is anything 
like it I pray that our unparalleled 
prosperity may last’’! For the great 
majority in the industrial and commer- 
cial movement there 


Gooch's Golden 


never was any 
prosperity Even for the minority of 
men like Roebuck our unrivalled pro- 
sperity has not lasted 


In other words, if a later generation 
really wants to know what was the uss 
of Matthew Arnold, it was this that 
he had the power of withering up or 
reducing .to ridicule the particular sort 
of rubbish talked by Mr. Roebuck in 
Parliament and by the Gentleman 
with the Duster’ in John Bull. He had 
the power of making some people at 
least understand that commercialism is 
not even the same as common-sense, far 
less the same as sagacity and that a 
peasant in a held may sometimes lx 
far more sagaciou He never tired of 
pointing out that we cannot even ap 
preciate the merits of England until we 
understand how they go to make up 
the composite morasty and culture of 
Europe; and that, then as now, we have 
understood that composite I urope so 
badly that all our denunciation and all 


our patronage has been random and re 


mote from the point He was the first 

a , xe The Illustrate London News here, has won world-wide fame as to note a fault to which many moderns 
rated ser of ite ntr 5 of ‘ srenes , , 

“i ql be Box. * oo Z por onc at a - va whe a sag Me are still blind; | mean the fact that 

great Paris ntemporary M. Normand was well known to ¢ ti-a all the while some parts of English ethics are 

; os ami mate’ + Gunems. Oe Gham bes entieed Sie . 4 anes still steadfast, all English politics, and 

te knowledge of the subjects with which they dealt He leaves a gap in Frer especially English foreign politics, have 

will be difficult to f while, to us, his death means the breaking of a link in become quite wildly changeable and 

¢ and pleasant pe al as ation From a Portrait by Lacien Jonas.) fickle He had the insight to spe ak of 

the hot fits and cold fits’ of British 

critic And just as I fancy he was really greater as public opinion and he would hardly have spoken of 


them less if he had lived to see both the clan 
killing the German En 


our about 


iperor and the clamour about 


reviving the German trace Hie sand of our treatment 
of European idea that we picked them up and put 
the " ain like counters, without understanding 
their value a ins he certainly would not have said 
it ike if tee al heard people talking about the 
Fa mti « the Sinn Feiner ‘ the tolshevists 

Ar } me thar t it ha iiway ecemed 
t ‘ t in it trut) ind relevance and 
I wish it | ha been written in great letters 
" ull the report f all our recent foreign inter 
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CHINA’S ROYAL WEDDING: THE FORBIDDEN CITY—UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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COMMEMORATING THE CONQUEROR OF SMALL-POX: THE 


y Peru re THE Wettcome Hist aL Mepicat Museum, 54a, Wicm 











1. THE FIRST VACCINATION: DR. EDWARD JENNER INOCULATING AN EIGHT-YEAR-.OL» 2. A 1789 EXPERIMENT : 
BOY, JAMES PHIPPS, WITH COW-POX MATTER, ON MAY 14, 1796. 


JENNER IN 
OCULATING HIS 


JENNER’S FIRST VACCINATION: A 
SON WITH SWINE-POX ; STATUE BY 


all 
GIULIO MONTEVERDE 
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8. USED BY DR 


| | 


EDWARD JENNER DURING HIS PRACTICE LANCETS AND SCARIFIERS | 
OF GOLD, IVORY, AND STEEL 








JENNER WAS BORN ON MAY 


1) THE VICARAGI 
TERSHIRE, HELD BY HIS FATHER, THE REV. 


AT BERKELI 
GLOUCI TEPHEN JENNER 
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CENTENARY OF JENNER, DISCOVERER OF VACCINATION. 
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4. A RELIC OF THE DISCOVERER OF VACCINATION EDWARD JENNER’S LONDON HOME IN USED BY DR. EDWARD JENNER IN HIS CONSULTING-ROOD 
JENNER’S MEDICINE-CHEST 14 HERTFORD TREET A CABINET FOR MEDICINE 
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SURPRISES IN THE BALL-ROOM. 


AN INTERLUDE AT THE ALDWYCH CLUB'S CABARET 
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AND FANCY DRESS DANCE, AT THE CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
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FANCY DRESS TO MASQUERADE 


ROBIN HOOD TO THE RESCUE OF MAID MARIAN: 


FROM 
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NOW FOR 





THE FIRST TIME REVEALED. = 
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By Professor G. A. Reisner, Ph.D., of Haroard University, Director of the Haroard-Boston Egyptian Expedition 


[We are indebted to Professor Reisner for enabling us 
lo be the first to publish details and photographs 
of the most remarkable “‘ Egyptian’ excavation 
of recent times, except, perhaps, that of the tomb 
of Tutankhamen. It has not been possible to 
include in this Number all the photographs provided 
by Professor Reisner to illustrate his extremely 
interesting article.. A second instalment of the 
photographs will be given in a subsequent issue.) 


~*THIOPIA seems always to have possessed a 
4 charm for men of more northern lands. To 
Homer it was the land of the “ careless Ethiopians ” 
where the Olympian gods retired for recreation. My 
own imagination as a boy was deeply stirred by the 


for the river traffic which brought the  inex- 
haustible supplies of the south to Egypt — black 
slaves, resins, incense, ivory, ebony, ostrich feathers, 
leopard-skins, and many other luxuries demanded 
by the ancient Egyptians. Then, in the eastern 
desert, a long series of gold-mines extended south- 
wards from the latitude of Thebes to the Abyssinian 
mountains, and the roads to most of these debouched 
in the Nile Valley in Ethiopia. In the New Empire, 
the gold supply of Egypt was brought from these 
mines, and Thothmes III. has left us a list of his 
annual income from their exploitation. Northern 
Ethiopia was a land of roads, and its control was a 
matter of necessity to the kings of Egypt. 
In the Old Empire (about 2500 B.c.) the kings 
of Egypt exploited the 











southern trade by means 
of caravans led by the 
great officials of Ele- 
phantine — bold, adven- 
turous men whose tomb 
inscriptions tell tales of 
the opening of roads 
through the wild desert 
tribes to the southern 
markets Five hundred 
years later, the kings of 
the r2th Dynasty built 
a line of forts to guard 
the roads from the First 
Cataract to the head of 
the Third, where an 
Egyptian military and ad- 
ministrative colony was 
founded. And after the 
Hyksos invasion, when 
Egypt was becoming a 
great empire, one of the 
first acts was the con- 








MADE OF BLUE FAIENCE: FUNERARY FIGURES OF KING SENKAMANSEKEN, 
PROBABLY A GRANDSON OF TIRHAQA 
Photographs by Courtesy of Professor G. A. Reisner, Ph.D. 


words of Isaiah, ‘* Ah, the land of the rustling of wings 
which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia” 
Chapter XVIIL.) 


me the task of recovering the lost history of Ethiopia. 


(Isaiah, 
Curiously enough, chance has set 


I have seen its rivers, and realise now that the mys- 
terious ‘‘ land of the rustling of wings " is the swamp- 
land of the White Nile, breeding-ground for countless 
birds, and the southern boundary of Ethiopia 

Ethiopia is a name often applied to Abyssinia, but 
it belongs really to the Valley of the Nile from the 
First Cataract to the junction of the Blue and White 
Niles. The Egyptians called this region Cush, also its 
name in the Old Testament. Later, when Ethiopia 
became a kingdom, the rulers still called 


their land Cush, and when t King 


quest of Ethiopia and 
its occupation by an 
Egyptian administration 
headed by a _ viceroy. 
For 450 years a_ line 
of twenty-four Egyptian viceroys ruled Ethiopia. 
Temples were built along the Nile from Assuan as far 
as Napata at the foot of the Fourth Cataract, at the 
upper end of what is now Dongola Province of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Northern Ethiopia became a 
province of Egypt, and was thoroughly Egyptianised 
in its culture, and largely altered in its population, as 
wild tribes found safety of life and property under the 
Egyptian administration. 

After the days of the Egyptian viceroys, in the 
obscure period between 1000 B.c. and 750 B.c., Ethiopia, 
a province of Egypt, became independent, and main- 
tained its independent existence for eleven centuries 


It is this independent kingdom of Ethiopia which has 
been the subject of the researches of the Harvard 
Boston Expedition during the years 1916-1922. The 
chronological basis essential to a reconstruction of 
the history of Ethiopia has been established by the 

















FILLED WITH WATER THE TOMB OF TIRHAQA— 
SHOWING MR. ROBERT WILLIAMS, F.R.I.BA. ON A 
RAFT, TAKING MEASUREMENTS 
The tomb was laid dry by bailing with petroleum - tins, but refilled 
with water from some subterranean source 

in the background 


The entrance is seen 


excavation of the royal cemeteries at El-Kur'uw, Nuri, 
and Barkal, around Napata, the capital of Northern 
Ethiopia, and those around Meroe, the capital of 
Southern Ethiopia. All the kings of Ethiopia were 
buried in pyramids in these cemeteries, each having 
reigned on the average about a generation. Thus the 
group of craftsmen and artists who prepared the 
burial-place of one king was never exactly the same 
as that employed for the tomb of another, but 
individuals often worked for more than one king. By 
comparison, the similarities and differences of the 
work of these groups indicated clearly the order in 
which they had worked 

In other words, our present knowledge of the 
order of the kings of Ethiopia depends really on the 


[Continued on page 142 





Aizana of Axum (Abyssinia) conquered 
Ethiopia (about 450 A.p,) he added to 
his titles that of the “ King of Cush.” 
But the Greeks called the man of 
Cush Aithiops,”” or “ Burnt-face,”” and 
classical authors write of Cush as “the 
land of the Ethiopians.” 

Pliny gives in his Natural History the 
names of nine writers who contributed 
books or portions of books on Ethiopia; 
and, besides these, there are to be reckoned 
the chapters of Pliny himself, of Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, Dion Cassius, and the 
astronomer Ptolemy Strabo gives us the 
best account of the country, and Pliny a 
mass of unsorted fact and fiction about 
the strange inhalntants and their customs, 
but none of them has left us any material 
for a history of the land There was one, 


Simonides the Younger, who, Pliny says, 


Nved five years at Meroe, the southern 
capit al of Ethiopia while he was writing 
concerning the Eethioy ans His book 


may have been a history of Ethiopia, but 
it has not survived to our day 

Ethiopias- the North- 
ern 1 land of desert road and’ =the 


Southern, a land «f tropical rains North- 


There were tw 


ern Ethiopia includes the Valley { the 
Nile in its most arid part between the 
First and the Fourth Cataracts This is 
almost the most poverty-stricken land in 


the world a water channel between sand 














stone deserts with granite barriers Here 
and there is a patch of cultivable land at 
the mouths of the lateral ravine though 
not enough t support more than a scanty 
populati ” hut the waters of the Nile 
flowed through from the south and made FOUNI 
the desert passable for the caravans and 


LYING IN WATER IN A BURIAL 


These fleures were made 4 alabaster ser 


CHAMBER F THE PYRAMIC 


pentine, and ferricrete 
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ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT “EGYPTIAN FINDS”: ETHIOPIAN KINGS. 
L 
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EZ BEFORE EXCAVATION: AN APPARENTLY WASTE EXPANSE OF DESERT UNDER WHICH LAY FOR MANY CENTURIES THE FIRST ROYAL CEMETERY 
: BA. OF ETHIOPIA, AT EL-KUR'UW, CONTAINING TOMBS OF THE EGYPTIAN 251m DYNASTY. 














AFTER EXCAVATION THE FIRST ETHIOPIAN ROVAL CEMETERY AT EL-KUR UW, SHOWING IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND) THE TOMB ¢ 
OF PIANKHY. AND (IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE AND BEYOND) TOMBS OF LIBYAN ANCESTORS OF THE ETHIOPIAN KINGS 
r++ pia strated n this and ther pages are the most ims tant af ‘ - * e f 7 . bya = Temehuw . e . his 
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A LOST CHAPTER OF EGYPT REVEALED: A FIRST PUBLICATION. 


Puotocrarus By Courtesy or Proressor G. A. Reiswer, Pu.D., or Harvarp University, Director or THE Harvarp-Boston Ecyrtian ExPepition. 
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INCLUDING THOSE OF KING TIRHAQA (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND KING WITH ENCLOSING WALL, CHAPEL, AND STAIRWAY TO UNDERGROUND 
ASPALTA (SIXTH FROM LEFT): THE PYRAMIDS OF NURI. . CHAMBERS: THE PYRAMID OF ASPALTA--THE CORE STRIPPED OF CASING. 





AN ETHIOPIAN KING OF EGYPT ABOUT 493-568 B.C nasi “MENTIONED IN ISAIAH: TIRHAQA WITH BROKEN CHAPEL WALLS (FOREGROUND): THE 


A STATUE OF ASPALTA IN GRANITE A FUNERARY FIGURE IN SERPENTINE . STAIRWAY OF ANLAMAN’S PYRAMID, FROM THE TOP 





AFTER ITS REMOVAL FROM THE TOMB IN THE SECOND ETHIOPIAN ROVAL . PAINTED IN COLOURS THE 
CEMETERY AT NURI THE GRANITE SARCOPHAGUS OF KING ANLAMAN., WAS DRIVEN 


BURIAL-CHAMBER OF KING TANUTAMON, WHO 
OUT OF EGYPT BY THE ASSYRIAN, ASHURBANIPAL, IN 661 B.C 


The lost history { Ethiopia, as we learn from Professor Reisner's article on : mentioned in a prophecy of Isaiah) and Tanutamon—ruled over Egypt as well as 
another page, has been largely recovered by the researches of the Harvard-Boston Ethiopia from 710 to 661 B.C. (25th Dynasty) ; This short imperial period 
Expedition Formerly nly a province of Egypt, Ethiopia, between 1000 and of the Ethiopians was brought to an end by the far greater Assyrians, who invaded 
7! B C.. became an ndependent kingdom whose rulers nquered Egypt and Egypt but after Tanutamon twenty kings, all laiming descent from the 
became its Pharaohs All these Ethiopian kings were buried in pyramids in the original family, ruled Ethiopia from Napata and were buried at Nuri, where the 
royal cemeteries at El-Kur'uw, Nuri, and Barkal, around Napata, and thos® around second royal cemetery had been begun by Tirhaqa.” In the Bible we read 
Meroe Describing the Ethiopian royal neage, Professor Reiswer says Alter (Il. Kings, xix 9) that Sennacherit King of Assyria, “ heard say of Tirhakah, 
Piankhy, ther descendants of Kashta habaka, Shabataka Tirhaqa (wh is king of Ethiopia, ‘ Behold, he is come out to fight 


against thee. 
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LOST GLORIES OF ANCIENT ETHIOPIA: A GREAT TEMPLE DISCOVERED. 


Puotocrarn BY Courtesy or Proressor G. A. Reiswer, Pu.D., of Harvary University, Direcror or tHe Harvary-Bostoxs Fayrman Exrepirion 


























BUILT ORIGINALLY IN THE 18TH DYNASTY (TO WHICH TUTANKHAMEN BELONGED) AND REBUILT BY PIANKHY, 
THE ETHIOPIAN CONQUEROR OF EGYPT: THE TEMPLE OF AMON AT NAPATA, JUST EXCAVATED 


:8 @ on another page. fF essor Reisner writes After « Hyksos va At t E 
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WHEN ETHIOPIANS RULED OVER EGYPT: 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF ProrEessor G. A. REISNER, Pu.D., OF HARVARD 
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AMONG THE WORKS OF ART WHOSE DIFFERENCES OF STYLE SETTLED THE ORDER OF THE ETHIOPIAN KINGS — FROM THE TOMB OF KING ASPALTA: TWO GOLD 
A GOLD BREAST-ORNAMENT FOUND IN THE TOMB OF KING NETAKLABATAMAN. HANDLE-CASES FROM STAVES (ACTUAL SIZE). 
rad 
} AN AMULET FROM QUEEN TABYRY’S TOMB 
A BLUE MARBLE CAT (ACTUAL SIZE). 
i 
' 
PITTED WITH CURVING PINS TO BE PULLED OUT AND REPLACED WHEN IT WAS PUT ON A GOLD COLLAR WITH A GOLD HEAD OF HATHOR ON ROCK-CRYSTAL 
FROM THE TOMB OF A QUEEN OF KING SHABATAKA A QUEEN'S PENDANT (ACTUAL SIZE) 
Many gaps in the history of ancient Ethiopia and of the Ethiopian kings of Egypt have been filled by’ the remarkable discoveries made by the Harvard-Boston 
archmological expedition in Egypt As Professor Reisner, its Director, points out in his article on page 126, the chronological basis of the period has been 
established by the excavations at the various Ethiopian royal cemeteries, some of which are illustrated on other pages ‘ All the kings of Ethiopia,’ he writes, 
were buried in pyramids in these cemeteries, each having reigned about a generation Thus the group of craftsmen and artists who prepared the burial-place 
of one king was never exactly the same as that employed for the tom ! anothe By comparison, the similarities and differences of the work of these groups 
indicated clearly the order in which they had worked In other w present Knowledge of the order of the kings of Ethiopia depends really on the 
products of the workshops of the greatest masters their crafts in £ pia, selected to work for the king. By a minute examination of their works we 
were able to arrange the pyramids of the kings in chronological order, and it y remained to write the names of the kings instead of the numbers with wh 
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BEAUTIFUL WORKS OF ART IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


UNIVERSITY, DIRECTOR OF THE HARVARD-BosTon 
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THE CEREMONIAL OF A PHARAOH’S FUNERAL: AN EG) 


A RECONSTRUCTION DrawiNc BY A. ForesTigr, FROM [NroRmATIO. 
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diate 











The sumbers in the key-plan indicate (1) Standard-bearers ; (2) Case containing Canopic vases j) Relatives lamenting ; (4) Boat-shaped hearse on sledge ; (5) Mummy of the king ; (6) and (7) Female mourners a 
symbolising goddesses ; (6) Priest with censer ; (9) Attendants of priest 10) Sphina ; (11) Eye of Osiris ; (12) Sprinkler ; (15) Palm-bearers ; (14) Slaves and oxen drawing hearse ; (15) High Priest with attendants si 


HOW TUTANKHAMEN PROBABLY ENTERED HIS TOMB: A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING, FROM . 


In connection with his lecture on “* Royal Burials in Egypt,’’ which he arranged to give at University College, London, on January 23, Professor Flinders 
Petrie, the famous Egyptologist, kindly supplied particulars for this interesting drawing Mr. Forestier writes “The sacred boat carrying the mummy 
has been placed on a siedge drawn by four oxen Several met inder a superintendent, helped in the pulling of the boat A priest walks alongside 
the sledge, turning round from time to time, offering incense and pouring libation On the other side of the coffin the ‘ sprinkler," with a brush dipped in a 
vase, throws water upon the ground, perhaps on the passers-by it may be to ward off the evil eye In the boat at the head and feet of the mummy, which 


lay on a couch, sheltered by a canopy adorned with floral decorations (in this case, a parchment imitation of the papyrus flowers), stood or knelt two 
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N EGYPTIAN ROYAL BURIAL IN THE VALLEY OF KINGS. 


1M INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY Prorgssorn W. M. FLINpgerRS Perris. 


























16) Scribe reacing 17) Case containing statue or emblem 18) Mourning women and priestess shaking sutrur ») Box oflerings 20) Sacred boat borne by priests at) Bearers 


uurners 


dants 22) Case of gold vases and offerings, with priests im attendance 23) Horse-drawn chariot 24) Two chariots drawn by slaves 25) Thrones and chairs 26) Rove hes 27) Mes 


FROM ARCHAOLOGICAL DATA, OF AN EGYPTIAN KING'S FUNERAL IN THE 147TH CENTURY B.C. 
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The World of the Theatre 


By J. T. GREIN. 
a en — 











SHAW IN FLEMISH.—A PEOPLE’S THEATRE FOR EAST LONDON. 





N Antwerp a week ago I saw big placards : “ Royal spats on shiny boots; otherwise, rooms of home Waterloo Bridge—to create a People’s Theatre in the 
Flemish Theatre —-‘ De Vlinder,’ by Bernard and club such as we may find at home, and a cut East End. The plan is still in the process of evolution, 
Shaw.’ Vlinder in Flemish means butterfly in of clothes a2 Ja Bond Street. From the very first although realisation is in the offing, for we have found 
English, and although it is my pride to claim famili- line the audience caught fire and the actors dashed a well-known manager, who owns a splendid theatre 
arity with the drama of our famous “G. B. S.,” I along at lightning speed. Next to me sat the famous down East, willing to join hands with us, and to let us 
Flemish critic Auguste Monet, whose play, “ When start in May with a repertory of revivals and new 

the Bells are Ringing,’’ I hope to show to London. plays. We shall leave Shakespeare alone- at any rate 

He looked at me with gleaming eyes in which I read at the beginning—-for our company will be but smal! 

the word “ Brilliant.” He demurred a little at the and select, and we know that there is a vast pubhi 

bacteria business. ‘‘ Shaw is too fond of side-jumps,”’ in Whitechapel and purlieus for Shaw, Pinero, Carton 

he said; ‘‘ but what a wonderful comedy! How Jones, Houghton, Maugham, and the rest of the 

modern ; how cynical; how devilishly clever ; how phalanx which constitutes the modern drama of these 

strangely up-to-date, in spite of the play being of isles. Our Sy stem will be a play a fortnight , & three 


1894!" As for the actors, to them the yards and 
miles of words meant nothing. Produced by the new 








of mark, every tirade went home, every character was 
rightly moulded. 

I reflected: if we could get ‘‘ The Philanderer ”’ | 
thus produced, if we could get our actors to work up 
steam to attain the right pace, it would be a huge 
success in London. For we have the men—Ernest 
Milton would be ideal as the Philanderer; and the 
quintette, headed by Dawson Millward, which has 
rendered the club scene in ‘‘ Loyalties ’’ memorable 
would admirably round off the male cast. The women 
we have too—a part for Miriam Lewes, another for 
Meggie Albanesi. So let Mr. Basil Dean, the right man 
to do the play, take note. If he incorporates it in his 
matinée scheme he will spin silk and gather laurels 
But is it not wonderful that Dr. de Gruyter has re 
discovered ‘‘ The Philanderer,’’ and that the renascence 
of the play may hail from Antwerp ? Once more the 
prophet has found honour abroad ; and to think that 
in 1894 I was dense enough to let this gem slip 


, > ! 
ALFRED BUTLER SHOWS HIS PROWESS BY “ KNOCK- through my fingers 
ING OUT” ALGERNON HOZIER: “BATTLING BUTLER,” ‘ 


AT THE NEW OXFORD. One of my daydreams is near realisation. The 

+ From left to right, the photograph shows Mr. Fred Leslie gs Hugh other, the National Theatre, like the birds, still flutters 

Bryant, Mr. Austin Melford as Algernon Hozier, Mr Jack Buchanan 

as Alfred Butler, and Miss Sydney Fairbrother as Mrs. Alfred 
Butler. {Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.| 
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leader of the Flemish Theatre, Dr. de Gruyter, a man 1 ’ 
r 














on the telegraph-wires, as the Dutch saying goes. But 
one bird is well in hand, for I have met Mr. A. E. Filmer, 
the well-known producer of the Birmingham Repertory — 














was puzzled. I could not remember any play with a Theatre, with many fine performances in his record 

name approaching “ Butterfly.” Il asked right and since he studied his art under Granville Barker's “ BATTLING BUTLER,” AT THE NEW OXFORD: MR. JACK 
left ; I telephoned to a well-known critic : ‘Can you guidance as his stage-manager at the Kingsway. BUCHANAN AS ALFRED BUTLER AND MISS SYDNEY 
tell me where Viinder comes in in the Shavian drama ?”’ And as he now thinks that the time has come to FAIRBROTHER AS HIS ELDERLY WIFE. 

Pause. “ Don't know.” So I went to the theatre, pursue his ideals in London, and as I was much im- Photograph by Stage Photo. Co. 

and no sooner had the curtain risen than the scales pressed by his ideas, we put our heads together and 

fell from my eyes It was our dear old friend ‘‘ The determined to do for this side of the Thames what months’ season in the spring; then a tour; and in 
Philanderer,”” which, as far as 1 can remember, has Miss Baylis has so marvellously achieved over the autumn once more some months in East London. 
never had a London run Hereby hangs a We are going to adopt the system of common- 
tale In 1893 my Independent Theatre had wealth, which implies a small capital (part 
successfully launched Shaw as a dramatist found—-walk up, you enthusiasts '); a living 


with ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses,"” when he an- 
nounced that he had a new play ready, and 
asked whether I, Dorothy Leighton, the novelist, 
and Charles Ashton Johnson, my associates, 
would hear it, the idea being to give it during 
the season? Shaw read it to us, and, although 
he is as brilliant a reader as he is a creator, 
I was amused, but not impressed. Frankly, I 
found the play excessively verbose, overloaded 
with side-issues on bacteria and so on, which 
struck me as irrelevant, and would, I feared, 


wage for every actor; the net result to be 
divided between a reserve fund, management 
remuneration, and the actors pro rata to their 
salary. Now here is, I venture to say, a 
chance for the British playwright, a chance 
for the young generation, a chance for 
Whitechapel perhaps a chance to _ bring 
West to East; for, if our public crosses the 
bridge to go to the Old Vic, there is no 
reason why it should not be lured beyond 
the frontier line of Aldgate Pump. : 


weary the audience When the long lecture In giving the primeur of the scheme to The 
was over, my opinion was: “ Too muc h cackle Situstvated London News. 1 may add that cut 
and too few ‘osses"’ this, of course, most 


company 1s in formation, our repertory prac 
tically selected, and that, unless the untoward 
event of “ ‘twixt cup and lip” intervenes, the 
People’s Theatre will be in existence when 
our next issue appears Look out, then, 
for the name of the theatre next week : 
and, if our readers are interested in the 
scheme, their views and support will be 
heartily welcomed at 24, Launceston Place, 
W.8, by its originators, Mr. A. E. Filmer 
and J]. T. Grein 


politely, for already Shaw was our Jupiter, 
and we were convinced that our opinion was 
but that of the groundlings 

I do not quite remember what Miss 
Leighton and Mr. Ashton Johnson said, but 
vaguely, 1 believe, they were enthusiastic 
about the dialogue and not hopeful of the 
story Personally, | was, moreover, convinced 
that the English actors of that day could not 
possibly cope with the flood of dialogue 
that their tongues were not glib enough to 
rattle it off at the lightning speed required 
Shaw was probably much amused at our lack 
of appreciation and took his manuscript away 
What happened next I don't quite know 1° 
think The Philanderet was given at Man 
chester by Miss Horniman, and some time 
in Kepertory at the Coronet, Notting Mill 


After seeing A Roof and Four Walls 
I came away from the Apollo Theatre feeling 
that Mr femple Thurston had unrolled a 
human document for my benefit, and that Miss 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry had helped me to read it 
The problem that faces the two young peopk 
in his play is surely one of vital interest. Both 














Gate 1 never saw it, and when I read it in artist she a singer, he a composer—the wife's 
Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant 1 still success outstrips the husband's With money 
more admired the dialogue and still found it come independence, self-reliance. and a dis- 
very long regard of the husband's authority—an authority 
Now when I saw it in Flemish, I found IN A ROOF AND FOUR WALLS MISS PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY which, obviously, the husband finds it difficult 
qpuite another pair of leeves It wa A AS MR STENNIN N MR FE TEMPLE THURSTON NEW MEDY to assert The devel pment of this theme is 
Sunday afternoon the good Flemish ad. . AT THI APOLI fy f hur y of delicat idelights and 
packed the theatre Ihe setting was not ony f A Roof t Wa Miss Neilson-Terry , ve nce ‘ ! in understanding The result is a play 
mexiern but faultlessly British except that what first-rate actre e gives ample ence ‘ . 5 that ¢ cs c to t - md a performance 
club ervant wor bright tox kbroker voca Photograph Re . that 


gry “cause it is sincerely felt 
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THE FRENCH GRIP ON GERMANY’S COAL: SCENES IN THE RUHR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FARRINGDON Puoto. Co., Meurisse, Toricat, ann G.P.1 
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FLAGS AT HALF-MAST ON GERMANY’'S ' THE COAL SYNDICATE OFFICES AT ESSEN OCCUPIED BY FRENCH TROOPS _ “LLOYD GEORGE ON FRENCH RHINE- 


DAY OF MOURNING: AN INSTANCE, = A DETACHMENT WITH MACHINE-GUNS == LAND POLICY’': A GERMAN POSTER. 
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FRENCH TANKS PARKED IN HERR STINNES' STEEL-WORKS: A STRONG DISPLAY . IN TOUCH WITH THE ACTUAL PRODUCT THAT WAS THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 
OF MILITARY FORCE IN THE RUHR DISTRICT TO SECURE GERMAN COAL ses A FRENCH SOLDIER GUARDING A BARGE-LOAD OF GERMAN COAL 





THE TRICOLOUR ON THE RIVER RUHR THE DECK OF THE FRENCH GUNBOAT = WITH MANY FIST RAISED, BUT A GOOD EAL OF LAUGHTER A GERMAN 
“ LORELEY WITH ITS TWO GUNS SHOWING THE RUHR BRIDGE — CROWD DEMONSTRATING OUTSIDE THE FRENCH HEADQUARTERS IN ESSEN 
- . : e R alle ‘ : entere a aig ha " . : e . , - - ne 
r . + e a e : sue a ] 4 tha a ° a x f e - e e e ‘ 
r 4 e e e 4 : : a A ar e the ‘ e wat e Z z ‘ a he 
erved as a " M F g ‘ e flag " ficia Kaise e he ‘ - 
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HE “ new zoopsychology "’ became caviare to the 
general in 1904, when Wilhelm von Osten 
exhibited his ‘‘ wise ’’ stallion Hans II., maintaining 
that he had taught him spelling and arithmetic. 
Demonstrations before a scientific commission merely 
strengthened the public's scepticism, for the investi- 
gating body “ finally knew no better,’’ as Miss Kinder- 
mann has it, “than to heap their ridicule on the 
careful and patient labours of a lifetime.” Karl 
Krall, of Elberfeld, then entered the arena. In 
company with von Osten, he began with Hans IL., 
and, encouraged, he continued with the Arab stallions 
Zarif and Mohammed. “ Both these animals learnt 
to count by means of rapping out the numbers with 
their hoofs on a board. One rap with the left fore- 
hoof always counted as ‘ ten,’ while cach rap with the 
right fore-hoof counted as ‘one’ only. The number 
twenty-five was therefore composed of two left raps 
and fivé right ones. Spelling was similarly indicated 
by a system of raps meant to express separate letters 
of the alphabet. A pause followed after each number, 
and, the answers being displayed to sight in the form 
of rows of numbers, it sufficed to place the letter thus 
indicated beneath its respective number in order to 
work out the reply.” 

Chen, in 1912, came Rolf, the two-year-old Airedale 
terrier of Mannheim, whose mistress, Frau Paula 
Mockel, made what were, seemingly, Munchausen 
claims for him. In the columns of the Muenchner 
Nachrichten, she wrote: “ It was accident that led to 
dur discovery of his talent for doing sums correctly. 
Our children were sitting together at work on their 
home-lessons, and one of my little girls—seized with 
a fit of inattention—was unable to solve her very 
easy task—viz., 122 plus 2. At length, and after the 
child had stumbled repeatedly over this simple 
answer, my patience was at an end, and I punished 
her Rolf, whose attachment to the children is quite 
touching, looked very sad, and he gazed at Frieda 
with his expressive eyes as though he was anxious to 
help her. Seeing this, I exclaimed: ‘ Just see what 
eyes Rolf is making! It looks as if he knew what 
you do not!’ No sooner had I said this than Kolf, 
who had been lying under my writing table, got up 
and came to my side. In surprise I asked him, 
‘ Well, Rolf, do you know what two plus two amounts 
to?’ Whereupon the animal tapped my arm with his 
paw four times After a little while we asked him 
again — Five plus five?’ Here, too, the correct 
answer was forthcoming, and thus on the first day did 
we question him up to a hundred, and with equal 
success." The recorder’s own comment was 

We were all speechless "an understand- 


“ LOLA.” 


LEQ Ie 


Lola was not a bright pupil until she came under 
the tuition of Miss Kindermann. She was then two, 
and knew only “ yes"’ and “no."” Almost at once, 
taught as a little child might be, she learnt to rap out 
answers on the palm of her mistress’s hand, adding, 
multiplying, substracting, dividing; slackening and 
making mistakes only when tired, or bored by too 
much repetition of the same task. A fresh system 
of tapping was devised for her—an improvement 
upon that taught to her father. She mastered the 








By HENNY KINDERMANN.* 











THE BEGINNING OF THE “NEW ZOOPSYCHOLOCY'’ : 
THE “WISE” HANS Ii. RECOGNISING A PERSON FROM 
HIS PHOTOGRAPH 
Reproduced from “ The Illustrated London News" of 1904. 


numbers representing her alphabet, and began to 
read, to spell, and to “ talk.” When the work gave 
her a headache she tapped “ 36, 5 ''=we (weh= pain, 
or hurt) 

Nor was this all: she went much further than her 
father. It is recorded that she would tell hour and 
minute by sense of time, not by clock, although she 
could do that also, and that she was not long confused 
by Summer Time ; that she could count dots on paper ; 


the temperature, forecast the weather two or three 
days ahead ; that she could compose and write short 
letters, notably of thanks for biscuits received, could 
connect ideas and make spontaneous communica- 
tions—and so on, until Old Moore loses faith in his 
prophetic touch and Whitaker pales before the eyes ! 

And the consequence of all this learning was that 
Lola became socialistically inclined! If she is alive 
she is probably “ Red”’ by now. “ Since she has 
made these ‘ educational advances ' one can often see 
in her eyes something that amounts to an angry re- 
proach ; something like an impatient question, as to 
why we have so much food and freedom as compared 
with what is meted out to her. She follows our 
thoughts to a great extent, and our abilities no longer 
seem to impress her, since—-to her—-it is only those 
which she herself has mastered that come under this 
heading at all, and here—a slight contempt for the 
‘oppressor’ is often discernible. There is also a 
greater show of independence and frequent contrari 
ness, owing to her diminished respect for our ‘ species’ 
—in short, it becomes more difficult to deal with the 
dog. The days of blind confidence are past .. .” 
In other words—the position of Master and Man 
since the spread of education. 

How to explain these marvels? That is indeed 
the question. Trick, thought - transference, un- 
suspected ‘ human ”’ abilities, sympathy, association 
of word and action, what ? 

Dr. William Mackenzie, of Genoa, after assuming 
that fraud does not enter into the matter, says, ‘' We 
seem to be dreaming, or to be reading the account of 
a dream yet 1 am convinced that it is not a 
dream. It is another kind of psychological reality. . . . 
Is there intelligence in the dog, or is the intelligence 
in others ? 

“ If by intelligence in this case we mean the possi- 
bility of the animal under observation giving replies 
to questions with, in the human sense, actual under- 
standing of the import of such replies, as well as the 
possibility of the animal, a dog two years old, being 
able, after a maximum of fifteen hours’ lessons, to 
read, write and count, and know what it is learning ; 
if that is what is meant by intelligence in this case, 
I must say that I do not believe in it, and that I feel 
compelled for scientific reasons to examine every other 
hypothesis before having recourse to this one.”’ 

This he does, with care and knowledge, and 
scrupulous fairness ; and his chief conclusion is that 
the “thinking " animal owes its powers to a very 
particular psychic relationship between its master and 

itself—a psychic automatism of a medium- 





able state of mind ! 
In such manner, it was set out that Rolf 
learnt to recognise letters and numerals ; 
to solve his sums correctly in every form 
of arithmetic, finally even getting as far as 
to extract two and three roots "’ ; to give his 
paw twice for “ yes” and thrice for ‘‘ no”; 
to spell phonetic ally, using numbers for 
letters; to identify birds and trees; and 
to make original remarks ‘such as the one 
he rapped out on Aug. 20, 1914, after war 
had been explained to him as scuffling and 


quarrelling — Lol (his version of his name) 
grn (i.¢., gern likes to) raufn, mudr frbidn 
(i.c.. Mutter verbieten mother forbids) abt 


franzos raujn mit deidsn (i.¢., Dewtschen), 
mudr soln trbidn (i.c., Mutter soll es vertineten 

mother should forbid it), di mid dirin . 
(durfen) vaufe, is ganz wirsd fon di(~ They 
should not be allowed to quarrel—it is very 


rough of them ‘) He was tried many 
times Tests were carried out prior to 
which the whole family had to vacate the 
house carpets were taken up, in order to 
hunt for electric wires ; window-shutters were 
closed cupboards and premises searched 
and sentinels posted all this being tolerated 
by them (the Mockels) with the utmost good 








istic type—and, in the case of the mathe 
matics more especially, that there exists 
in the animal a psychic substratum pre- 
disposed to the subjects with which it is 
successful. 

“We may suppose,” he argues, “ that a 
peculiar psychic concordance, which, failing 
a better term might be called mediumistic, 
exists between Lola a.d her mistress. The 
mistress then, in some way, will have ‘ com- 
municated ° through the doz the substance 


autonomous additions from the canine or 
other psychic entity) ; all this happening, we 
must suppose, in a subliminal way, with 
partial psychical disassociation on the part of 
the authoress, if not also probably on the part 
of Lola, about which I am quite certain (and 
in this I agree with Neumann) that it abso- 
lutely does not understand anything or know 
anything of almost all the manifestations 
of thought which it exhibits We find 
that the mediumistic hypothesis, however 
shifty it may seem, is a better explanation 


than the telepathic hypothesis For the 
rest I repeat that ‘ telepathy’ also may co 
exist along with ‘ mediumistic’ action In 


a general way, telepathy would seem to 
assume in the animal a greater amount of 
‘human’ psychic affinity, whilst in medium 
istic action I look upon the animal as re 
acting to thecintervention of the other mind 
in a much more ‘ automati way almost 
hike a ‘speaking table,” but a table pro 
viled with live feet rather than inert legs, 


and, above all, provided with a nervous 








humour ' And, im spite of all this up 

heaval, Rolf was almost without exception 

ready with his replies ' How very like 

a spiritualistic vance challenged by un 

believers | And how dare the Germans in 

their jocularity = refer to uch Airedale 

intelligentsia a Petroleum. Dogs, a play 

on Airedale as pronounced m German 

Erd-oet | THE 
Follows Miss Kindermann’s personal ex 


perience with Lola, born at Mannhem 
on jan 1914, daughter of Rolf, the 
speaker and of Jela, thoroughbred of little account 


. Sale ©. the Thought and Speech of Animal By Henny 
Kinde . fransiated (from the German) by Agnes Hiake With 
» chapter on Thinkene Animals by 1) Wilham Mackenzie, of 
‘ Mew ‘ 


system forming part of it, so that very 


TALKING” AND “THINKING” DOG: LOLA. THE AIREDALE little action on the part of the mediom 


Reprodmcd frog Lola.” by Courtesy of the Author and of the Publishers 
Messrs. Methuen and ( 


that she could measure by eye, and that within half 
a centimetre at a distance of about thirty centimetres - 
that she could name the various notes in music when 
they were played clearly and slowly ; that she could 


identify persons and their particular belongings, tell 


is required, but the subliminal action of 


the investigator is enough by itself to 


work it 
There Lola must be left, for the judgment of 
the many who will read it many to scoff and ask 
for salt some to believe come to quote There 


are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio. Than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy Ek. HOG 





of her psychic self (perhaps with eventual | 
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By Professor J. Arthur Thomson, 


HERE is a manifold fascination in islands—if 
they are not too large, like Australia. The charm 

is partly artistic, for we see what is beautiful in 
itself surrounded by a beautiful frame, and there is 
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ISLANDS. 


elevation may result in a continental mass. If this be 
true, islands may give rise by coalescence to con- 
tinents ; but what is more evident is that continents 
may give rise to islands, as Africa to Madagascar. 


Coral fehende. Although the = starting - 











point of a coral island is 
a volcanic peak, or a worn-down 
island, or the shelf of shallow water round a 
coast, the mode of formation puts coral 
islands by themselves. They are constructional 
enough, for they are due to the shells or 
skeletons formed from the salts of the sea by 
the vast colonies of coral polyps. Reef-build- 
ing corals require a warm and shallow sea, 
with plenty of food and motion ; and those 
coral atolls that occur far from land, with 
deep water all round them, are there only 
because a volcano top has been raised to near 
enough the surface to allow of the settle- 
ment of free-swimming coral embryos, or 
because the corals have established them- 
selves on some previous oceanic island that 
has been worn down below the surface. No 
reef-building corals can thrive at a depth 
exceeding thirty fathoms, and most of them 
prefer five to seven. We cannot discuss the 
not very easy problem of the history of coral 
islands—-¢e.g., how a fringing reef may become 
a barrier reef, and that a ring-like atoll; or 
how the growth is affected by the elevation 
and subsidence of the sea-floor; or how a 
volcano-top that is too deep for colonisation 
by corals may be gradually raised by the 
ceaseless showers of chalk-forming animals, 
from the surface overhead. But an 
lutely essential fact is the ceaseless alterna- 
tion of waste and repair, scrapping and 
rebuilding. Storms play with the 
coral-growths, smashing them into fragments, 
grinding them into powder 
pruning promotes further growth, and the 
seaward slope of the reef is broadened. Masses 
are thrown inwards, too, within the break- 


oceanic 


abso- 


havoc 


But this severe 








SHOWING HOW ROOTS SPREAD 


A FLOATING ISLAND 


“ Floating islands do not occur in the sea, but are confined to lakes and 


rivers mainly in tropical countries.” 
Iustrations from 


By Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Andrew Melrose, Lid 


some satisfaction in the unity which the insulation 
gives It is partly 
illusion of expectancy, a hope of discovery. It is 


sentimental : the island raises an 
partly historical ; so many associations cling to islands, 
from Patmos to Atlantis, from Corsica to St. Helena 
Bermuda to Tobago. But we doubt if the 
greatest How did 
what has been its history ; how 


from 
scientific fascination is not 
this island begin; 
has it been peopled by plants, animals, and men ? 
We have been recalled to these old questions by 
Mr. Hyatt Verrill's altogether delightful “ Islands and 
their Mysteries © (1924) If anyone wishes for a re 
freshing holiday, let him read every evening for a 
week two chapters of this book of picturesque ex- 
plorations among the islands of the sea 


Of islands there are two great 


Continental 
kinds—-the continental and the 
Islands. 
oceanic A continental island 
was once part of the nearest continent ; but “ nearest ” 


is a relative term, as we see in contrasting Great 
Britain 
which belongs to Australia 


which belongs to Europe, with New Zealand, 
The detachment of the 
island may be brought about by a subsidence of part 
of the 


erosion 


continent, or in the case of small islands by 


evere enough to make an island out of a 


peninsula On many coasts we see the actual separa- 


tion of great stacks of rock from the main cliff The 


continental islands, large and small, are sometimes 


called destructional; they are, so to speak, on the 


minus side 


Oceanic islands are gains rather 


Oceanic 


than relics The ure due to 
Islands. 


the tops of submarine volcanoes 


or to the summits of a slowly rising mountain chain 


or to coral growths on the shoulders of cither of these 
An oceanic island was not previously part of some 
thing els and it 1 score time called nstructional 
beet “> t peak, on the plu sacle It ha been 
suggested bys me geologists that the gradual eleva 
ti f a submarine plateau may lead tothe forma 
thon f an archipelag { islands, and that further 


ABOVE GROUND AND BIND 
FALLEN LEAVES AND DEAD TREES TOGETHER: A FOREST 


Islands and Their Mysteries,” by A. Hyatt Verrill 


water of the growing atoll-ring, and thus dry 


land may be gradually formed, on which 
ON even coco-palms may grow 

There are a few islands 
Floating ; stands 
that do not fit very well 

Islands. : 
into either of the two 
great divisions continental and ocean 


rhus, huge deposits may be formed near the 
mouths of rivers which bring down large quantities of 
mud and sand 


and gravel 
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of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 


plants intertwined together, and on the surface of 
which other living ones take root. Their form is 
and their thickness from four to 
six feet, of which the greater part is immersed in the 
water As the wind blows they pass from one side 
of the lake to the other, and often carry cattle and 
horses as passengers.’ 

Mr. Hyatt Verrill tells us of all sorts of islands— 
in river, lake, and open sea, in tropical and polar 
regions, islands of salt and islands of pearls; and he 
gives us a vivid impression of their individuality 
His strangest picture is of Saba, in Caribbean waters, 
where a Dutch village called Bottom nestles in the 
crater of a sleeping volcano a thousand feet and more 
above the sea, and the chief industry is boat-building ! 
*““When the boat is built, they lower it over the edge 
of the cliff with block and tackle, exactly as though 
the island were a ship and they were lowering a 
lifeboat."’ 


generally circular 


There are three outstanding ques- 
tions in regard to the fauna and 
flora of islands. The first concerns 
origins, and it is evident that a continental island 
will have, to start with, a fair sample of the fauna 
and flora of the land-mass from which is was separated 
off; whereas an oceanic island must be restricted to 
organisms that could be carried thither by currents 
and winds and on the feet of birds, or could actively 
reach the shore by flight or swimming. The problems 
thicken when we inquire (e.g., with Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace in his “ Island Life ’’) how the fauna of Mada- 
gascar is so different from that of Africa, from which 
it was separated off in a very remote age. The con- 
trast between New Zealand and Australia is also very 
striking The second question has to do with the 
changes in the fauna and flora in the course of the 
island's history, and the adaptations that have been 
wrought out as the direct or indirect results of the in- 
sular peculiarities 


Biology of 
Islands. 


Thus, to take a simple case, the 
proportion of flightless to flying beetles in Madeira is 
very high, and we have to consider, in interpreting 
this, Darwin's suggestion that the flying types tend 
to be swept out to sea by the winds. Severe glaciation 
profoundly altered the fauna and flora of Great 
Britain, and volcanic eruptions have often done the 


same elsewhere It is very interesting, following 
Dr. James Ritchie's fine study The Influence of Man 
on the Animal Life of Scotland to consider the 


changes of addition and subtraction that man has 
brought about, in a small country, in, say, ten thousand 
years 

The third question concerns the origin of new 
species on islands 


Organisms are variable, and a 





There are also 
“floating is 
lands,” 
times small, like 
the one that 
periodically ap 
pears in Der 
wentwater, some 


some- 


times large 
enough to carry 
a village They 
seem to arise in 
various ways 

eg, by the 


accumulation of 
cnormous masses 
of dead 
wood and the 
like at the 
mouth of a river; 


brush- 


or by the growth 
of crowded 
tangles of aquati 
vegetation on the 





surface, and the 











addition of sheets 
of dead débris 
from the 
bottom by the evolution of marsh gas in hot weather 
Oftenest 


ANIMALS THAT FORM ISLANDS 


raised 


perhaps, floating islands are separated-off 


masses of shore vegetation which have grown out 


among mangrove-roots omiecTrs 


bullrushes, and the 
hke, and caught up a certain amount of soil during 
floods or high tides. In the course of time the hetero- 


geneous masses may become coherent and substantial 


enough to bear trees of their own In a storm they 
are broken loose lke rafts from their moorings 

In s Naturalist Voyage Darwin tells of 

the floating islands of Lake laguatagua in Chik 

lhey are mposed of the stalks of various dead 


A GROUP OF LIVING CORALS ON A CORAL REEF, 
(MUCH ENLARGED) 


new departure on an island is more likely to gain a 
foothold just because of the isolation, which favours 
Thus, each island in the East Indies has 
its pecularities in the way of 
fresh-water fishes and snails 


has its owt 


inbreeding 


monkeys, reptiles 
Each island in Hawaii 
species of honey-sucker, and each forest 
land-snail Each of the three groups of 
rookeries in the Behring Sea has its own 


its own 


specie 
of fur seal, and there are different giant seiiadees 
on the various (alapagos Islands In short, islands 
illustrate the importance fr ation as a factor w 
evolution And what men have islands bred 
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THE LEEK YIELDS TO THE ROSE AT “RUGGER”: ENGLAND v. WALES. 


Puorocrarus sy C.N. 





THE ENGLISH PACK, WHOSE FINE PLAY LARGELY WON THE MATCH: . THE HOME SIDE IN DANGER: A WELSH FORWARD (THIRD FROM RIGHT) 


SS 


BREAKING UP FROM A “SCRUM"’—AN INCIDENT IN AN EXCITING GAME. — BREAKING THROUGH THE ENGLISH DEFENCE BY A SKILFUL BIT OF DRIBBLING. 





WINNERS BY 7 POINTS TO 3 THE VICTORIOUS ENGLISH TEAM IN THE NEVER YET SUCCESSFUL IN AN INTERNATIONAL MATCH AT TWICKENHAM 
INTERNATIONAL MATCH AGAINST WALES AT TWICKENHAM THE WELSH TEAM BEATEN BY ENGLAND AFTER A CLOSE GAME 





AN ENGLISH THREE-QUARTER PREVENTED FROM GETTING AWAY MR. C. A STUDY IN “ RUGGER EXPRESSIONS ONE OF THE ENGLISH PLAYERS 
LOWE (IN WHITE JERSEY) COLLARED WHILE ABOUT TO TAKE A PASS IN A TIGHT CORNER, TACKLED BY THREE WELSHMEN 

England beat Wales in the International Rugege atch at Twickenhar r ground way (Rugt and W. E. ¢ Luddington (Devon 
saturday. January 2 by a dropped goal and a try t ts) to a t s) f Services A few { the Welsh tea we ca t identify anding behind 
Wales has never yet w a ternat a atch at Twickenha The specta s are {extreme ie M M. B eferee i from e M Morris 
n bered abou 40 00% ur photograph the English team shows m lef Ke econd f{ ght M etr a Liane and, extreme 
ght standing Me | MB 5 t (referee A M.S allw 4 eiceste righ " " Burge a ige ting lef ‘ rig are Messrs 
R. Edwards (Newport) H F - eiceste R e th Merchant T arke wansea e Rees wansea n A h araif ‘ M 
Ta . A " y - este and &§ Myers trad j s F E ~ Lewis ardiff apta b ft Alber Jenk Liane and Rowe 
loetins " . ™ - A Ke aw ed Ser - N we Ha P wansea ‘ ght) M W Delahay Bridgend) he ther 
Blackheath W A avie . er es " " w w w efteld " We aye were Me . New Davies (Cardiff) 
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HE engagement of the Duke of York to Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon intrigues everyone. 

She is such a dainty, pretty, picturesque and bright 
little lady that she is a general favourite. The Duke 
of York has been her constant admirer for a long 
time. She was intimidated at first by thought of all 
the responsibilities she would have as his wife, but 
love laughs at difficulties as at locksmiths, and now 
we shall have another royal wedding. The Duke 
is, I hear, as happy as a sand-boy! Lady Elizabeth's 
great girl friend is Lady Katherine Hamilton, the 
Duke and Duchess of Abercorn’s youngest girl. They 
have been much together since they came out, in, I 


think, the same season. Lady Elizabeth's eldest 
sister is Lady Elphinstone, who has two sons 
and two daughters, ranging from twelve to four. 


Her second sister is the wife of Captain the Hon 
William Spencer Leveson-Gower, R.N., D.S.O, Lord 
Granville’s only brother. They have a boy of five 
and a girl of six. Lord and Lady Glamis have two 
boys and two girls, ranging from twelve to five; and 
the Hon. John and Mrs. Bowes-Lyon have a boy of 
six and a girl of three. Therefore, if Lady Elizabeth 
wishes to have the prettiest of all bridal retinues——a 
child one—she has a dozen nephews and nieces, 
lovely kiddies at that. 


and 


The old story of the hidden room at Glamis Castle 
has, of course, been revived It is not quite a myth, 
for there was in olden times a member of the family 
who had a secret apartment, and whom no one ever 
saw He is long dead, and there is no more mystery 
about this ancient pile than any other of the old 
Scottish castles which has its ghost and traditions 
of tragedy. The Chevalier slept at Glamis in 1715, and 
had eighty beds made up for his retinue 
Lyon family is intermingled with Scottish 
history Lady Elizabeth is, like her royal fiancé, 
a great enthusiast for tennis, and pla¥Ys a good game, 
if not such an as the Duke of York 
April would be a charming month for a royal wedding |! 


rhe Bowes- 
closely 


excellent one 


On a chill and dreary January day it was a real 
delight to see spring flowers in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's Hall in Vincent Square 
orchids also kept in warm places 


There 
Among the flower- 
most of whom busy giving orders, was 
Juliet looking very handsome, and 
accompanied by the Hon. Mrs. Montagu; Lady Ulls 
water evidently had many friends among the gardeners ; 
and Lady Bandon and Lady Jekyll were also busy. 


were 
lovers, were 


Lady Trevor, 


The Prince of Wales is very energeti ; he gets 
in all the hunting he can with the Duke of Beaufort's 
Hounds, and then runs up to town and does a dinner 
and dance on a Friday evening. A jolly one at which 
also Prince Henry, was given by Mrs 
Dudley Coats, who was Miss Audrey James, and who 
was always very friendly with the King’s sons. The 
Prince has not a spare ounce of flesh on him ; he keeps 
fit and well, and is determined not to put on flesh if 
he can help it, and he certainly will. The girl who 
goes to manicure him at long intervals does the nails of 
a woman whom I know 


he was present 


She said she was so nervous 


the first time she went, not many weeks back, that 
she upset all her instruments The Prince helped 
her to pick them up,and then asked her all sorts 
of questions and laughed with her and put her 
quite at her ease Anyone who says a word against 
H.R.H. to that girl @aill get their nails cut, and no 


mistake about it ! 


Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles are back in 
town, and a section of the Press derives the greatest 


satisfaction from the fact that she has new blue-and- 


gold curtains in her drawing-room I believe these 
exciting curtains have been specially woven for 
her Royal Highness, and were hung as soon as they 


were finished It read almost like a tale in which the 
fairy princess could neither eat nor sleep until her 
had 


they 


favourite room 
behold ! 


have new curtains every day 


blue-and-gold curtains, and at 
Our Princess 
if she likes, but, being 
quite reasonable and not a neurotic fairy, and only 
was quite content to wait 


last were there can 


wanting a special design 
until it was woven 
Prince George has gone to the Riviera to stay with 


his great-uncle the Duke of Connaught. He will have 
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a real good time, for ‘“‘ Arthur Duke,” as the Army 
used to call him, loves young people and knows what 
they like. His grand-nephew will have plenty of 
dancing and tennis and golf, and will yet have a very 
careful guardian of his health to see that he doesn’t 
overdo himself. The King and the Queen have a great 
love for the Duke, who is an essentially lovable man. 
He is devoted to his two grandsons, the Earl of Macduff 
and Lady Patricia Ramsay's fine wee lad, of whom 
he sees the most. The children of the late Crown 
Princess of Sweden are also very dear to him, and pay 
him a visit once a year. 


Women contributors take part in the Exhibition of 
Decorative Arts at Burlington House, and, to their 
credit be it said, their show is good. The hanging and 
arranging of the exhibits is very clever. As it was a 
new idea for our Academy directors, it greatly pleased 
the large company on Private View day. It was 
pleasant to see Lord and Lady Esher there, Lady 
Esher looking as picturesque and charming as ever. 
Lord and Lady Milner were another distinguished 
couple, and they “looked on,’’ having only one 
catalogue, over which they were most amicable. 
Bishop Carr-Glyn looks still a stalwart Churchman. 
Lady Mary was with him, and Lady Frances Balfour 
joined them. Lady Constance Leslie, very stately in 
violet velvet and jet and a Quaker-shaped bonnet, 
talked about Private Views she had been to in the 
‘seventies, and then in sprightly style announced that 
being so young as she was, she could not remember 
them—her grandmother must have told her! Lady 
Constance has always said that her great-grand- 
children were most inconsiderate to her in making 
early débuts on this planet ! 


The call of the prize is in these days irresistible, 
because in these days money is so hard to come by 
Therefore, {500 cash prizes offered by Wright's Coal 
Tar Soap will be eagerly competed for. The con- 
ditions are quite easy, inducing that which is said to 
be next to godliness—cleanliness. First prize, 4100 ; 
second {50; third, {25; twenty prizes of {10 each ; 
fifteen of 45 each; and twenty-five of {2 each—will be 
awarded in order for the largest amount of wrappers 
of sixpenny tablets of this fine toilet and nursery soap, 
also tenpenny bath-size tablets. The wrappers must 
be in not later than April 30 in this year of grace, 
marked ‘ Prize Competition,’’ Wright's Coal Tar Soap, 
Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. Only printed 
wrappers which cover the outside of the tablets will 
be considered. Therefore, many ablutions, and many, 
many more for all your friends, and so will you win 
a nice sum by doing quite a good thing. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Corrigan are once again in 
possession of the Hon. George and Mrs. Keppel’s 
charming house in Grosvenor Street. Mrs. Corrigan 
began the year with a broken arm, and must console 
her handsome self with the axiom that “ A bad begin- 
ning makes a good ending."” Let us hope that it will 
make a good middle Mrs. Corrigan usually 
makes her trips between London and Paris by aero- 
plane, but it was not in a flying accident, but quite 
prosaically, that she fractured her arm. 


too 


When one goes into a picturesque hall or room and 
sees red-tile flooring, the harmony of it with its 
surroundings strikes a pleasant chord in one’s suscep- 
tibilities. When, later, it is found that this floor is 
neither cold nor hard, nor damp, and that it is really 
Liberty's Tiloleum, it is understood that Liberty's 1s 
a wonderful firm. Now I am told that there is a 
decrease in the cost of production, and the price 1s 
reduced to 7s. 6d. the square yard. This is good news, 
for many wanted this artistic floor covering, but hard 
times did not permit them to have it at its higher 
cost A. E. L 
SIGNS OF SPRING. ‘ 
In this very variable climate of ours it is just as well to be ready 
for the warmer days, as we never know when they may be upon 
us Harvey Nichols have designed these charming wraps shown 
above for the early spring The top figure has a cloak of 
brown face-cloth, embroidered with silk of the same shade. The 
cape-like sleeves are wrist-length in front and knee-length at the 
back The second coat black marocain oversewn with 
shiny black silk. The third figure wears a beaver brown gabardine 
cape with a deep flounce of petals of the same material 
large collar of gold tissue embroidered in beaver 
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Still going Strong! 
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Valiels 


Johnnie Walker: “Hail! Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Every) man 
who mokes ought to ble 


your name.” 
Shade of Sir 


“And every man that lifts a_ gla 
Walier Raleigh: 


glass lor 
you should do the ame.’ 








LOST HISTORY OF ETHIOPIA,—Continued fr 
products of the workshops of the ordin 


of Ethiopia, the common men who eart 


ary 
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artisans 
and Tanutamon 


ied a living 


Tirhaqa (who is mentioned im the prophecy of Isaiah) 
ruled over Egypt as well as Ethiopia, 
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These reigns extended down to about 300 B. 


with their hand I call them common, in distinction from 710 to 661 B.« 25th Dynasty but their 
to the warrior ind official but they we re, in fac & capital remained at Napata, where Piankhy had built second 
the greatest masters of their crafts in Ethiopia, a great temple to Amon, the national god 


elected to work for the king. By 
tion of 
, 


mids of the 


their work we wert 


kings in chronological 
ained to write 


instead of the 


order, and it only ret 
the names of the king 


numbers with which we had marked 
their pyramids. The names of some 
of the kings were already known 
These were connected with their tombs 
by inscriptions found on their funerary 


furniture, on the walls of the pyramid 
walls of the burial 
chamber, or on the tablets of the 
foundation deposits of the pyramid.* 
lhe name of other king lost to 
in knowledge for nearly two thou 
ind’ year have been found in 


ned to their re 


chapel on the 


hum 
imilar 
inscriptions and assis 
The history of Ethiopia is really 
the story of one of the most remark 
About Goo 
tribes of 

ettled 


1 antiquity 
chief of one of the 
Pemehuw 
Napata, and wa 
top of the hill at El 
Kuruw, the first tomb in the family 

tery which afterward bree 
ethiopia 


Line 


the tirst 7 il cemetery of 


a minute ¢ 


able to arrange the 


Xamina 


pyra brought to 


rhis short imperial period of the Ethiopians was 
an end by the far greater Assyrians, who 


kingdom 











from Napata and were 


the last king, 
branch of the family 














Nl t from the beginning, the family 
7 i to ha controlled 1 ¢ 
ploited t in road {f Nortl i 
het | A hundred 1 fift 
lat ee id f the fa | nat l 
| t had ¢ 1 the titl f ki 
vl pa l trol of Upper I pta 
far as Thel Piankhy the Great, [ OF THE KING AND QUEEN AT SANDRINGHAM SINCE HER BETROTH 
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TO THE DUKE OF YORK: LADY ELIZABETH BOWE ~ YON 
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i w ker wr 
v\ t il ind | t mer i ‘ f E PI vaph by Fan ion PI Co) 
fami north t hold | pt nal 
th t hold ithern Ethiopia After Piankhy, invaded Egypt and, after a ten years’ war, drove the Petroniu 
ther ad lants of Kashta i i itaka kthiopians back into their own country But the a raid n 
king f Napata still controlled the gold-mines and destroyer 
. | the roads to the uth ind bv the exploitation of told by 
i M { i these managed to revive the prosperity of thei eyed q 
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After Tanutamon, twenty kings, all claim- 
ing descent from the original family, ruled Ethiopia 


buried at Nuri, where the 


cemetery had been begun by Tirhaqa 
and 
Nastasan, was chosen from the southern 
This southern branch had been 
founded by the 
Piankhy to govern Southern Ethiopia 


members sent by 


They had settled at a place about 
sixty miles south of the junction of 
the Atbara with the Nile afterwards 
known as the city of Meroe, and had 
made their family cemetery on a hill, 


as at El-Kur'uw, near Napata 

For yOO this branch 
held the south for the king in Napata 
Southern Ethiopia is in the region of 
the 


about years 


tropical rains, and material basis 


of its power lay in easily cultivated 
tracts of agricultural land and pa 
turage, watered by rainfall In time 


the declining trade and diminishing 
income from the 
“affected the re 


branch of tl 


mines of Lower Nubia 
es of the northern 
roval family at Napata, 


our 


and thus the southern branch at 
Meroe, rich in agricultural products 
and herds, came to control the chief 


When that 
outhern 


resources of the kingdom 

a member of the 
family (the Nastasan mentioned above 
obtained the throne of Napata He 
was buried at Nuri, but he lived a 
Meroe After his death, 
B.c., Ethiopia wa 


time came 


about 300 
plit into two king 
doms, one having its capital at Meroe 
and the other at Napata For 


enerations the continued 


hve 


division 


and then a king named Arikaman 
illed Ergamenes by the Greek 
overcame the northern kingdom and 
united Ethiopia for the IX most 
prosperous reigns of Meroe 
About roo B.c. the kingdom wa 
again divided [his second division 
ot the government was ended by 
the Roman prefect, who, incensed by 
Assuan, invaded Northern Ethiopia and 
Napata Phe tory of the invasion 1} 
bo, a friend of Petronius, and in it a one 
in culi haracter, named Candac« 
Scan ” 
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It's many smiles nicer 





I count happiness in smiles 


because if you're happy and don’t smile—well, you're 
simply enjoying yourself—and that’s selfish 
But if you smile a lot somebody else is 


Eat more I like Mackintosh’s most because it see 


mile and be happy. 
4 ms to bring 


O most smil everybody likes it even Grandpa, 
od and he’s most times like the BIG bear. 


Mackintosh Oo good, 


“hee ante on nk Sane es eae happy unk 
good. And I suppose eating good thing 
must make you good. 

MACKINTOSHS 

a Toffee-de-Luxe 


4A ey 3° t Sold loose by weight, and in 
- FP. Tins at 1/3, 2/-, 2/6 and 5- 
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Benger’s Food does three 
things for the dyspeptic 
—it gives complete nourishment; 


— it allays the craving of the stomach: 
— it helps to win back natural digestion. 


—<—<— 















a 
~ Food WY 


s so highly nutritious that athletes use it in training, so 
delicious that invalids and aged persons enjoy it, year 
in and year out. 


tis sold in Tins by Cher 
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The Booklet of Benger’s Food contains dainty recipes 
relief from the sameness of milk and similar diet b 
as to give nourishment with digestive rest 


which give 
liet ese are so livht 
Post free or st from 


Otter Works, MANCHESTER. 
t i. 
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Vernet -les- Bains is situated at an altitude 
of 2,150 feet and is well protected 
from winds ; it possesses a sunny, 


mild and dry climate. 


HOT 
SULPHUR 
SPRINGS 


Treatment 
at all seasons 
for Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Bron- 
chitis, Nervous & General 
Wi akne ss, At amia,( ‘onvale 5- 
cence, | p-to Date Baths, in direct 
communication with first-cla | lotels, 
-nglish ( hurch and 










Casino, Orchestra. 





Club, Excursions. 


Illustrated English brochure fron A B. RICHARD, General Manager (late 
Hotel Edward VII., Paris), VERNET LES BAINS (Pyr. Or.), FRANCE, or 
from the London Offices, 23, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2 
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“Antiseptic, economical, 
labour-saving.” 





“Che ‘Gatler”’ 
The 
National 
Pictorial 


Weekly. 
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is said to ruled over 
Professor Griffith of Oxford has 
is not a name, but the title 


have 


language 
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RADIO NOTES. 


PERA broadcast direct from Covent Garden to 
an audience of some twenty to thirty thousand 
people in their own homes is the latest achievement 
of radio-telephony. Operas transmitted included 
“The Magic Flute,’’ ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel,’”’ ‘“‘ 1 Pag- 
liacci,”” ‘‘ La Bohéme,”’ and “ Valkyrie,” and were 
heard excellently, and caused great satisfaction to 
delighted listeners not only in London but in the 
suburbs, the provinces, Paris and other parts of the 
Continent. Microphones installed in front of the 
stage and connected by a special cable to the London 
Broadcasting Station recorded the songs of the 
artists, including the music played by the orchestra. 
After the story of the opera had been read out by 
the announcer at the London Broadcasting Station, 
listeners were “ switched on” to Covent Garden. 
“Switched in” would pfobably be more correct, 
for one could hear the general “‘ buzz"’ of an audience, 
including remarks and coughs, and the tuning up by 
the orchestra, followed by hand-clapping when the 
conductor appeared. The end of each scene was 
marked vividly by the applause of the audience 
proper. Commencing with the person who will 
always clap first, the noise of hand-clapping rose to 
such volume that it could be likened to the sound of a 
huge waterfall. Round upon round of applause ensued 
as each artist appeared before the curtain. Of 
notable interest was the performance of Dame Nellie 
Melba as Mimi in ‘‘ La Bohéme,”’ which she sang and 
acted on two occasions last week. 

The success which has been achieved by the broad- 
casting of opera opens up many other possibilities of 
good things to come for the pleasure and enlighten- 
merft of those possessing radio receiving-sets, and it 
is to be hoped that in the near future arrangements 
will permit of broadcasting the great orchestral 
concerts such as are performed at Queen's Hall. 

Radio, ‘or “ wireless,” is the chief topic of con- 
versation everywhere. Those who have receiving- 
sets already, describe with great enthusiasm what 
they heard “last night." Others are all out for 
information——"‘ Which kind of set would be suitable 
for my house at ——?"’ “* Would a crystal set receive 
fourteen miles from London?” etc. For the benefit 
of readers who may not have read previous articles 
in The Illustrated London News, we repeat that a 
crystal set will receive radio-telephony from any 
broadcasting station up to twenty-five miles, enabling 
two or three people to listen in at once. A valve 
set costs more, but concerts are received very loudly, 


and from much greater distances. The concerts 
which are broadcast from The Hague have been 
received in Great Britain on a one-valve set. With the 
higher-priced valve sets, which include from three to 
five valves, any of the Broadcast Stations in Great 
































SPEECH FROM NEW YORK TO ENGLAND RECEIVED 
ON AN INDOOR FRAME - AERIAL. 

During a recent test of Transatlantic radio-telephony, speeches 
delivered into an ordinary office telephone in New York, and 
transmitted by radio from Long Island, were heard by sixty people 
at the Western Electric Company's works at New Southgate, 
Middlesex. The radio waves were intercepted by the indoor frame- 

aerial illustrated above.—{Photograph by Farringdon.| 


Britain may be heard, and in addition the broadcasts 
from Holland and Paris. Moreover, a receiving-set 
of this kind will work a loud-speaker so that a family 
party can listen-in without wearing head-telephones. 

As a means of entertainment for one’s guests at 
home, a radio receiving-set is just the thing, and as 


concerts are broadcast nightly at stated times, ar- 
rangements can be made for the entertainment to 
be switched on to suit the home requirements. There 
is now no need for anyone to sit at home and spend 
a dull evening, be the weather wet, foggy, or fine, for, 
with the aid of a receiving-set, music, songs, speech, 
news reports, and other items of interest can be 
listened to whilst one is seated by the fireside. Radio 
receiving apparatus, which is giving already much 
pleasure to thousands, without trouble and without 
the need for possessing any technical knowledge, is 
being produced by firms which, in addition to having 
first-class resources, have a full understanding of, 
the requirements of the newcomer into the field of 
radio. High-grade broadcast receivers are available, 
from the simple crystal set to the cabinet-de-luze, de- 
signed to match the furniture of any drawing-room. 
One of the most efficient sets, both as regards recep- 
tion and as an article of furniture, is the cabinet- 
de-luxe receiver made by the Telephone Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., This model was shown recently 
at the All-British Wireless Exhibition, and was 
greatly admired on account of its capabilities and 
excellent finish. A loud-speaking trumpet hidden 
inside the cabinet projects the broadcasts through 
adjustable louvres in front of the cabinet. As the 
“T.M.C.” cabinet-de-luxe operates on four valves, 
outside aerial wires are optional, and the set will 
work with an indoor frame aerial, or even by a single 
wire stretched around a room along the picture-rail. 

It is interesting to note that the Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company not only arrange to instal this 
receiving-set, which gives excellent reproduction of 
broadcast music and speech, but are quite willing 
to inspect it from time to time to ensure that 
maximum service is being obtained. 

A noteworthy experiment to test the possibility 
of speech by radio-telephony between America and 
Great Britain has just been carried out, and met 
with extradrdinary success. Mr. H. B. Thayer, of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
spoke into his office telephone at Broadway, New 
York. His messages passed through seventy 
miles of ordinary land telephone lines to the radio- 
telephone transmitting station at Rocky Point, 
Long Island, whence the speech was radiated across 
the Atlantic. The speech was received clearly in 
Great Britain by a party of sixty people who 
listened-in at the New Southgate (near London) 


works of the Western Elestric Company, Ltd. 
The radiations were received on a small indoor 
frame-aerial. W. H. S. 
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A T.M.C. Wireless Set will enable you to follow 
your favourite team and hear the results of each 
match practically as soon as the game is over. 
Or, you may be interested in boxing, the latest 
news, Stock Exchange quotations, the weather fore 
cast, delightful concerts or an evening of dancing. 
You can have all these, enjoyably and pleasurably, 
in the comfort of your own home with a T.M.C. 
Wireless Receiver 


There is no trouble to you. T.MC 


ratus to use 
ratus and periodically inspect it 
TMA 
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The wide variety of models are entirely British Made. 
From £4 -5 - O upwards, 
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have engineers in every large town 
to advise you, free of cost and without obligation as to the best appa 
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Wireless Receivers, which are fully approved by the Postmaster 
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THE 


“SCIENCE JOTTINGS.” nt'nven from page 14g.) 
even course, turning neither to the 


travelled 


be fairly evenly distributed throughout the sea, and 


must be present in vast numbers, for the gastric 
capacity of a bottle-nose in considerable As 
much as half a bushel of the horny beaks of 
quids has been taken from the stomach of a 
single whale. 

[he mouth of this creature is drawn out 
into a long beak, 
‘hump 


above which rises a huge 
composed of a mass of dense fibrous 
tissue, turning the edge of the sharpest knife, and 
the meshwork of this tissue encloses a copious 
supply of clear oil the “ spermaceti.”’ Behind 
the hump, in old bulls, the skull develops a 
dense mass of solid bone, formed originally of 
which so remain in the 
and for a time in the male. How long 
it takes to form the enormous bosses of the 
adult is not known But a still more remark- 
able feature of this species is the fact that it 
has no teeth, save in the full-grown bull, which 
develops a pair of short thick tusks, carried 
at the extreme end of the lower jaw. Behind 
these there lies a second pair, which never cut 
the gum In the female both pairs are also 
present, but neither ever succeed in pushing their 


a pair of low crests, 


female, 


way out to the surface. Of course, they are far 
inferior in size to the protruding teeth of the 
male, and have long since ceased to have any 

use.’ But what purpose can they serve in 
the male ? 

In this matter of the teeth the bottle - nose 
agrees with several other species of the family 
Ziphiida, 
whale, for example, has a pair of precisely similar, 
but much larger, teeth—that is to say, they are 
conical in shape. But in Sowerby’s whale they 


to whichit belongs The rare Cuvier’s 


are set further back in the jaw, and triangular in 
shape Ihe teeth of this 
curious But what is to be said of those of 


animal are merely 


its near relation, Layard’s whale? Herein they go 
on growing and growing, upwards and inwards, 
till at last they meet one another above the beak, 
«as to prevent the animal opening its mouth be 
yond the space of a mere shit! This amazing con 
dition of affairs is without parallel among tooth- 
bearing animals Is it a sign of senility No 
tut it is significant that this 
one of the rarest of the whale tribe 
bly feed ? 


one knows animal 


thus locked must be drawn in by a powerful sucking 
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right hand nor to 
the left Yet they were probably feeding as they 
This seems to show that their quarry must 
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action, and the food thus drawn in must consist of near 
of the toothed whales. a full-grown male attaining a 


very small creatures 
* Berardius ” 
teeth are remarkable. Here there are two pairs 


probably minute crustacea 


is another whale of this family whose leng 


relation of the Ziphiioid whales, and the largest 


th of sixtv fect But in this matter of teeth it 


\ affords a striking contrast, inasmuch as its lower jaw, 

















WITH ITS CURIOUS LONG BEAK, AND HUGE HUMP CONTAINING 


SPERMACETI THE 


HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF A _ BOTTLE 


NOSE WHALE, AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


The male bottle - nose whale attains a length of about 30 ft and the female 
25 ft There are no teeth, except in the full-grown bu which has a pair 
of short thick tusks The creature feeds entirely on squids and cuttle-fish 


which is of great length, bears a formidable arma- 
Whalers 
of olden times loved to etch upon these teeth 

and of ivorvy-like 


ment numbering some twenty three patts 


which are of con-iderable size 


texture — spirited pictures of ships, or whaling 
scenes The upper jaw, strangely enough, is ap 
parently toothless. But beneath the gum will be 
found an almost complete set. The lower teeth 


suffice to hold their prey, which consists mainly of 
squids, mostly of huge size, obtainable only at 
great depths in the sea. 

This gradual reduction of the teeth to mere 
vestiges, so common a feature in the whale tribe, 
presents some extraordinarily interesting pro- 
blems. It is not generally known that the 
‘whale-bone ’’ whales, while in the embryonic 
condition, have a full set of conical teeth in the 
lower jaw These not only at no time ever cut 
the gum, but they vanish completely before birth, 
while the upper jaw develops the remarkable 
horny plates—-as many as 300 pairs— known as 
** whale-bone.”’ 

When and how did these remarkable struc- 
tures develop? That is a mystery which has 
yet to-be solved. In all the other toothed 
whales, such as the porpoises 
and in that ferocious animal the killer-whale,”’ 
teeth, often in large numbers, are present in 
both upper and lower jaws. And these are 
all alike, conical in form. That is to say, we 
cannot distinguish different kinds of teeth -—in- 
But in the earliest- 
known fossil whales this can be done. Herein 
the grinders were triangular in form, and had 
serrated edges 

Finally, mention must be made of the teeth 
of the Narwhal These are limited to a pair 


and dolphins, 


cisors, canines, and grinders 


of spirally coiled tusks, over seven feet long, 
protruding from the front of the upper jaw 
Now in the spirally curled horns of antelopes, 
for example, the spirals of the right and left 
horns are opposite Not so in the tusks of the 
narwhal, where the spiral is the same in both 
But only rarely are both tusks developed 
Normally only the left is visible The right will 


pair of conical tusks project from the front of the jaw be found, a mere vestige, lying far down the bony 
as in Cuvier’s whale, and a pair of triangular teeth are socket of the tooth Why only one should be de 
lodged in the jaw midway towards the gape The veloped, as a rule, and what purpose such teeth can 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


Important developments in com- 
mercial flying are in progress in 
several of the British Colonies. In South Africa it is 
proposed to establish an air service for passengers and 


New Air Routes. 


payable on the car) for the offence of using a car 
upon which tax had not been paid. The short facts 
of the case were that the car was taken out in June 
last by a member of the owner’s family, but without 
the knowledge of the owner. Immediately on hearing 
that this had happened, the owner paid the amount 
of the tax due. He heard nothing 
more of the matter until he read in 











a local newspaper that he had been 
fined the maximum penalty of £147! 
On making inquiries, it appeared 
that, despite the payment of the 
tax, a summons had been served at 
the motorist’s residence, but, unfortu- 
nately, had been accepted by a 
foreign maidservant, who, not realis- 
ing the importance of the matter, 
put the document aside as a circular. 

In supporting the appeal, it was 
contended by the Association — (a) 
That the car was not being used by 
the owner; (b) That, when contem- 
plating the imposition of such a 
heavy penalty for an offence which 
occurred some five months previously, 
the Bench should 


headed by M. Haardt, director-general of the Citroén 
factory, and Lieut. Audouin-Dubreuil, one of France's 
greatest experts on the Sahara, encountered number- 
less difficulties and dangers, but despite the arduous 
journey the Citroén cars gave no trouble whatsoever. 
It is a great feat for a light car. 


Very great interest has been dis- 
played in motor-cycling circles in 
the Beardmore-Precision motor- 
bicycle, probably on account of its clean and sturdy 
construction, it being the only all-steel motor-bicycle. 
The production of this machine has been made possible 
by the association of the famous armaments and ship- 
building concern of William Beardmore and Co., Ltd., 
with the old-established motor-cycle engine making 
house of F. E. Baker, Ltd., famous for their “ Pre- 
cision ”’ engines. The Beardmore-Precision bicycle is 
made in all the popular sizes of single-cylinder engined 
machines, from the 2}-h.p. machine at 455 to the 
4}-h.p. side-car model at f105. It is a striking 
indication of the manner in which the leading motor- 
cycle manufacturers are meeting the demand for 
popular-priced machines that {105 should be the 
highest priced model, particularly when it is realised 


A Sterling 
Motor-Cycle. 





have given the 








A HUMBER MOTOR-CYCLE: A 2§-H.P. 1923 LIGHT-WEIGHT. 


mails between Capetown and Johannesburg, calling at 
Bloemfontein en route. Subsidiary services to Pretoria 
and Durban are also contemplated. The Government 
of South Africa will support these routes. In New 
Zealand a regular service for goods and passengers is 
proposed between Gisburn and Auckland, In Australia 
no fewer than four air mail routes have been author 
ised with Government support. These will cover the 
following routes: Geraldton to Derby (Western 
Australia), Sydney (N.S.W.) to Brisbane (Queensland), 
Sydney to Adelaide (South Australia), and Charleville 
to Cloncurry (Queensland). In all cases British-built 
aeroplanes will be used exclusively ; and it is a remark- 
able tribute to their world-wide reputation for relia- 
bility that in every one of these routes Rolls-Royce 
aero engines have been selected for use. 


At the Chichester Quarter Sessions 
just held the Justices considered 
an appeal, supported by the 
Automobile Association, against the conviction of a 
motorist in November last, when the Horsham Bench 
imposed a fine of {147 (being treble the annual duty 


Motorist’s 
Successful Appeal. 


26,000 voters place the 


ROVER FIRST 
IN POPULARITY 


out of 40 different makes of cars. 


t2h.p Chas 
£253 12) 
Linn vw 4 
Drop Head 





Lino; Bhi. 
8 h.p. Four Seat 
Coupé with § 
on 8} M 
Seat on B h.p. 
Ne , 
“ The Car that set the fashion te the World ” " tei 


Send for Catalogue illustrating all Models. 
THE ROVER CO., LTD., COVENTRY. 


60 61, New Bond Street, London, 
end Lord Edward Street, Dublin. 


HIS was the result of a recent 

Motor Ballot in the Midlands, 
“ The heart of the Motor Industry.” 
The verdict of the Midlands in 
favour of the ROVER is experi- 
enced testimony that may well help 
you to decide upon a ROVER 
when selecting your 1923 car. 


The full range of Rower Models includes : 
sis £4tS3 12 h.p. Two-Seater 
t our Seater £5505 t2hp. 
pé L650; 12 hp. Coupé 
£0753 t2hp. Saloon £775; 
Ship. Two Sea er £180 ; Ship. Four-Seater 
r De Luxe £210; 8h P- 
t-Starter £2405 Seit-starter 


ea Zts extra 


motorist an oppor- 
tunity of being 
, present by adjourn- 
ing the case for a short time; (c) That 
the penalty was most excessive ; 
(d) That, if there was any offence, 
then the penalty should not be based 
on the annual tax, but on the lowest 
amount payable. After a lengthy ~ 
hearing, the Justices at Quarter 
Sessions decided that the car was 
being used with the owner’s author- 
ity, and, leaving the main point as 
to treble duty undecided, reduced 
the penalty to 20, each party to 
pay their own costs. 


From to-day the 
Sahara has been 


Sahara Crossed 
by Light Cars. 














robbed of much 
of its terror and mystery. It has 
been crossed from Algiers to Tim- 
buctoo a distance of 2000 miles 

across waterless and partly uncharted territory —by 
four 11.4-h.p. Citroén cars fitted with Kegresse-Hinstin 
caterpillar attachments. The intrepid explorers, 


2 


Seater De Luxe £2 


ind Dickey 
Seater £2 108, extra, 


So far as the 19°6 
h.p. Crossley is con- 











cerned, 1922 added 
still further to the 
wonderful reputa- 
tion this car has 
gained. Its splendid 


has left its mark. 


The 1214 h.p. 
Crossley was recog- 
nised at once as an 








A CAR DE LUX 








19-6 h.p. 


road performance Five-seater Touring FOU! _o two - mater 


Car complete with all- 
weather ade curtams 


£795 


E: A 40-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER LANCHESTER SEVEN-SEA 


LIMOUSINE ° 


that this model is fully sprung, has automatic lubri- 
cation, and every possible equipment and refinement 
associated with modern motor-cycle design.—W. W. 

















F 


HERE are 
four Cross- 
ley models 


for 1923, 
the 25/30h.p., the 


19-6 hp. the 
12/14 h.p., and 
the 20/70 hp. 


Sports. Each is a 
leader in its class, 
bearing a reputa- 
tion which is un- 
excelled for clean 
design, efficient 
and reliable ser- 
vice and absolute 
value for money. 
Fullest details of any 


or all models will be 
gladly sent on request. 


The Leading Cars for 1923 


OMING events cast their 
wo shadows before them, and 

there is abundant evidence 
that 1923 will be a Crossley year. 


exceptional proposition, meeting 
the demand for a car of mechan- 
ical excellence and refinement, 
inexpensive to run and with a 
remarkably low 
first cost. 

There is also the 20/70 
h.p Crossley Sports 
Model, with a guaran- 
teed speed of 75 miles 


per hour on Brook- 
12 14 h.p. lands track. 


Touring Car, com- Please ask for details. 


plete with all-weather 
side curtains CROSSLEY MOTORS 
LTD., MANCHESTER. 


£475 Leadon Show rooms & Fx port 


de partment 
Priene of other types of bodies on request, 40-41, Conduit Street, W.1. 
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An Expert Opinion 
of the New 20 h.p.Car 


“ [AN exceptionally fine machine and 

well worthy of the wondrous traditions 
behind it... Rolls-Royce make 
——— _ ee motor-cars in one way, and all other 
(Ed \ 5 . Z motor manufacturers in another. 


a 
Ae 
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“Although for many years I have made 
suspension a very careful study and have 
tried almost every system that has ever 
been in use, I am quite satisfied that the 
20 h.p. Rolls-Royce is the best sprung 
car of which I have any knowledge 
at all .. . the way it holds the road is 
a revelation. 


ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 
15, Conduit Street, 


+ London, W. 1 + “It worthily upholds a fine tradition 
Peleerems: m Telephone: and it offers a standard of refinement which 
a adi o ones. could not be touched by any other 


car of its power-class.” 


“ The Western Mail,” December 8th, 1922 
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Champton 
- Double Ribbed Core 
\ for your protection 
— ‘ j 
EHAM PIO With its adoption on Jal It, 1922. by the Ford 
x ; 


cen saya Bg pe lh mF ap oe Ba 
The Difference That Makes 


plug cavipment throughout the entire wor 
Champion a Better Plug. 




















This new sparking plug is Champion's latest and 
greatest contribution to motoring It re-emphasizes all 
of Champion superiority. It reaffirms Champion's 
right to leadership. 

The difference in this plug—the source of the 
superiority that entitles it to a place in every engine —is 
its Double- Ribbed core. 


Here Champion scientists have produced a core that 


; thstan far higher than the heat of the 
CB. whatever standard you judge the ea — 





? > ~: *..): hottest engine. 
New Packard Six-Cylinder, whether This new Champion core never loses its insulating 
as a fine car or as value-for-money, Price properties. 
. . - - f 
there can only be admiration for its 4/ Motor manufacturers, dealers, and thousands o! 
i ' , - motorists, are learning that there is a difference and a 
quality and agreeable Surprise at its betterment in sparking plugs, and that Champion alone 
moderate pric e, offers that difference and betterment. 
There are exis uisite models of coat h- Look for the Double- Ribbed core Buy Champion 
k f " SCOTTISH SHOW Sperking Plugs by the set. A type and size for 
work for every requirement. Stand No. 211 ddan, den dake tind to dln 
you the best sparking plug satisfaction will 
recommend Champions 
The W. C. GAUNT Company, — 


Champion Sparking Plug Co., Ltd., 
83, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


London Showrooms : 198, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
Works and Service Station: Hendon, N.W. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS, General Manager 


Art Catalogue Free on request 


























— Dependable for Every Engine 
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CHESS. 


To Corresponpents.—Communications fur this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


Casimir Dickson (Vancouver).— Acknowledgement of Problem 
No. 3890 was given in issue of Oct. 21 


T. S. (Brighton).—There is no second solution to Problem No. 3896. 
K takes P will not do 


K J Bareex (Portiand).—Your solution to Problem No. 3898 is in- 
correct. The allusion between the motto and problem is thus— 
A twin, because before and after the key move the problem works 
the same. 


PROBLEM No. 3899.—By W. R. Kinsey. 
BLACK. 


2YZ, To Vi. 0, 
W]Z]GZGAaZ 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 





























So.vution oF Prostem No, 3497.—By G. Stitincrieet Jounson, 
WHITE BLACK 
1. K to Q 7th K takes R 
2. B to K 6th (ch) K to K 4th 
3. P to B 4th (mate). 
If Black play 1. P to Q 6th, 2. B to B sq (ch), ete. ; if 1. P takes P, 
2. RK to Q 4th (ch), etc. ; and if 1. Any other, then 2. R takes P (ch), ete. 


Correct Sotution oF Prositem No. 3494 received from H F Marker 
(Porbander, India) ; of No. 3895 from George Parbury (Singapore), 
Casimir Dickson (Vancouver) and H F Marker; of No. 3896 from 
James M K Lupton (Richmond); of No. 3497 from Kev. W Scott 
(Elgin), A Edmeston (Worsley), H Burgess (St. Leonard’s-on-Sea), 
P W Hunt (Bridgwater), James M K Lupton, F J Fallwell (Caterham), 
lL. W Cafferata (Lausanne), C RK Lee (Stretford) and Thomas Braybon 
(Tottenham). 
ornect SotuTions oF Prostem No, 3894 received from Joseph Will- 
cock (Southampton), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Seaford), H W Satow 
(Hhangor), Albert Taylor (Shefheld), A W Hamuilton-Gell (Exeter), 
P Cooper (Clapham), W C D Smith (Northampton), H Burgess 
(St. Leonard’s-on-Sea), F Ebling (H.M.S. Vernon), Rev. W Scott 
(Elgin), L Cafferata (Lausanne), E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), 
Hugh Nicholson (Otley), W H Prust (Buckingham), S Homer (Ken 
ington © H Watson (Masham), H Grasett Baldwin (Farnham), 
K P Nicholson (Crayke), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), and A Edmeston 
(Worsley) 


~ 






CHESS IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 
Game awarded the first brilliancy prize in the International Masters 
Tournament at Teplitz Schonau, between Messrs. R. Ret: and H. Wot. 
P 
(Queen's Gambit Declined.) 
wire (Mr. R.) erack (Mr. W.) | wurre (Mr. R.) stack (Mr. W.) 
r.PtoQsth PtoQ 4th jof course if Q takes Kt, Kt takes B 
2. PtoQ Bath P to K 3rd | (em) wins the Queen. 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd i K to R sq 
;. Pes K's. p Ah _ | 17. Castles x Kt to Ke sth 
‘ a 18. Kt takes R t takes 
6. py ard  begh 9 and | 19.Q to K 2nd Kt takes R 
x =e +4 | 20. B to Kt sq 
9. 


QtoBand PtoQR 34rd 
P to B 5th P to K 4th Again the Kt cannot be taken, on 
account of Kt to Kt 5th (ch) winning 
A good reply, breaking in up the Queen. 
White’s centre with marked effect. ii Kt takes P 
Ia 4 . 
The sacrificed Pawn can be recap | 21 KttoKt6 Q Kt to B 6 (ch) 
22. P takes Kt Q to Kt 4th (ch) 
10, P takes P Kt to Kt sth 23. K takes Kt R takes Q (ch) 
11. B takes B takes B 24. Kt takes RR Q to K 4th (ch) 


— rhe wha | By fine and masterly play of a 
s high order, Black has now a bril- 
Setting an ingenious trap, for if liantly won game, and another 

Black replies 13. Kt to B sq, then | piece must fall to his all-conquering 

14. Kt to Kt 6th, R to Kt sq, 15. Kt | Qy cen. 

takes B, R takes Kt (it » ee not 

matter which Rook captures), 16. B | 25 Kt to Kt 3rd Q — . (ch) 


to B 5th, wins either a piece or the 4 et | Bite K sed 


exchange. 28. P to B 4th P to Kt 3rd 
13. P to R 3rd 29. Kt to R sq P to K R 4th 
14. KttoQ4th QKttakes KP 30. KttoBznd PtoR sth 
15. Kt to Kt 6th Kt takes B P 31. Kt to R sq to Q 6th 
16. B to R 7 (ch) 32. R to K B and B to B 4th 


If White replies K takes Kt, then White resigns. 
Kt to Kt sth (ch), which com-| The award of first honours to 
pletely smashes his position; and, ' Black is worthily deserved. 


“A ROOF AND FOUR WALLS,” AT THE APOLLO. 


T looks for a while as if Mr. Temple Thurston's new 
play, ‘‘ A Roof and Four Walls,”” were going to 

tell us something about the world of music, for it 
introduces us at once to the home of a struggling 
composer, where we hear a music-publisher deploring 
the ‘‘ mathematical’ bias of his songs, and in the 
same breath promising the song-writer’s wife, when 
she has sung but one of her husband’s airs, to help 
her to fame on the concert platform. But no sooner 
has his goodwill towards her materialised, and she 
become a “‘ star’’ vocalist, than we discover that 
music provides but the trimmings here for a conven- 
tional drama of marital misunderstanding, in which 
we have thrust on us a variant of the old triangular 
situation, with a roué of the deepest dye figuring as 
lertium quid. Were the novelist-playwright writing 
faithfully about singers and their environment, strong 
words might be used about the conduct of the pub- 
lisher of the song in sending his protégée to entertain 
a host of such notoriously shady character as Lord 
Quihampton; no wonder the composer - husband 
objects to her keeping the appointment, as afterwards 








to her receiving the peer as her guest at dinner. But 
long before these storms occur, it is plain that any 
other profession would have suited Mr. Thurston 
quite as well as that of music, so long as he could show 
a wife drawing a vastly bigger income than her hus- 
band, and thus able to counter him when he orders 
the peer-villain to get out of ““my” house. It is 
not his, says the heroine, and he departs discomfited 
to his country cottage, leaving his silly wife to go on 
playing with fire, and receiving the roué, who, up to 
this point, has not declared himself. Of course he 
does so at last; and equally of course the husband is 
at hand, just in time to be of service when the heroine 
struggles in the peer’s arms, and expresses a surprise 
and an indignation which no one in front can possibly 
share. Truth to tell, the climax of this commonplace 
and hackneyed intrigue has been a very long time a- 
coming, and not all the confident technique, and, when 
she is allowed the chance by the character, the charm 
of Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry as the heroine, or the 
urbanity and distinction of Mr. Allan Jeayes in the 
réle of the seducer, can prevent the play from dragging, 
or hide its melodramatic improbabilities. Some of 
the best acting comes from Mr. O. B. Clarence in a 
wholly superfluous part. 
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A SPLENDID NEW LINER FOR THE ATLANTIC 
SERVICES: THE NEW R.MS.P. “ORCA.” 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s new liner, “ Orca,’ 
recently left Southampton on her maiden trip to New York, 
whence it was arranged she should make two pleasure cruises to 
the West Indies (starting on January 24 and February 24) before 
returning to England The “Orca,” built by Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff, is a splendid vessel of over 16,000 tons, and 575 ft. 
in length. The accommodation, providing for 302 first, 336 second, 

and 802 third class passengers, is of the finest character 

















Nuns Tobacco is 


eit known 


That every pipeful of fragrant Three 
is packed with 





pleasure and contentment. 


That all smokers delight in its cool- 
ness and slowness of burning. 


That it is free from dust and waste, 
and can be smoked with full enjoy- 
ment to the bottom of the bowl. 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 
Sold everywhere in the following packings : 
2-oz. Tins ... 2/4 
l-oz. Packets. . 1/2 
2-oz. Packets, 2/4; 4-oz. Tins, 4/8 





Son, Branch of the THREE AUANS 
Imperial Tobacco CIGARETTES 
Company (of Great of 

Britain and Ire- Pure Virginia Tobacco 


land), Lid, 36, 
10 for 6” 


St. Andrew Square, 
ae #2 fo > 


Stephen Mitchell & 
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PARIS 
HOTELauRHIN 


| Place Vendome 
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| | 
Entirely Renovated 





A Permanently Good UndersameManagement 


Complexion 


vith solt white h nds, neck i 
and arms follows the 

the world-famous emollient 
LA-ROLA. It means that you ‘ 
can face the inclemencies of 


as 


THE HOTEL MEURICE 


regular use 























winter weather with periect cone 
fidence that your complexion will 
look its best—clear, fresh, smooth 
1 glowing 
BEETHAM'S | Tl d HAIR 
a-rola eonyoqndpiang 
oa n a + a 
nourishes the delicate skin tissues gy 


in such a way as to make 


roughness and rednes 
{ the nicture 





16 


pron alt Chen 66 9 
PALE COMPLEXIONS STAN D FAST 
may be greatly improe d by just a 
touch of “LA-ROLA ROSE 


BLOOM,” which gives a perfectly natural 
‘ 


Gal Se ie peg one can tell it c ALSO a ano GRANT'S __HINDES Ltd. 1 aie Pe i london 
GRA °S = 

Sees || EER SCOTCH 

M. BEETHAM & son i CRANE VALVES 


Cheltenham Spa, ~ 
ENGLAND. WM. GRANT & tt LTC. Di stillers. Contractors to H Vf. Government For Heating and Domestic Installations 
I e i Balwenie 
Export Orri .  Y oaatves PLACE, e.ascow. 
Lonvon AGents ror Grant's “ Liovevr Scotcu: Mes Hit : RUTLER, Lro 
Wise Mercuant ro H.M. tHe Kin 133, Reoevr Sreee WW 
































CRANE BENNETT, LTD., 
Head Office & Showroom. 45 51, Leman $t., London £.1 
































Q Lin of muy vee own, He 
and Ls Calvert's ||Never 












Tooth Powder ||Slept ! 
‘ee! Owing to terrible illness 
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ee Me. 
my) cs | ISN’T she pleased— 





of the stomach and 

nerves Mr. John Venman 
never slept for weeks at 

and not only at the 

feeling of importance, a stretch, but he took 

but of anticipation, too Dr. Cassell's Tablets and 









lor evide pi: she was restored to perfect yo 
knows already what a 
delightful dentilriceshe health and strength. Meurites — 
has got. Seeiesaes Ker emenee 

turastheas weren 6 

Later she will appreci ate, Merve Poms Nervous Breshéowe 
as older people do now, Mr. JOHN VENMAN'S OWN STATEMENT. 
what a splendid habit it is ‘ | \ | + A I flered for 
to use Calvert's Carboli ' 
Tooth Powder every morr 
ing and evening, for only - ‘ v° . 


teeth which are carefully 
and regularly cleaned can , , , la 
be expected to last for t 


n 


years to come. 


From all Chemists, 
6d., 1/-, 1/6 and 5/- a tin I's 
Vv re r. ¥. e] 
F. C. CALVERT & CO. MANCHESTER tm 


— © Prices 13 3 and By. | = 
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From Boyhood 
on through the years 


From the day your boy’s early ambitions 
are formed, on through the years of work 
until he reaches his goal, and after, his 

















appearance—his health and his nerve—his ' 
success will largely depend upon the con- 

dition of his teeth. 

Gibbs Dentifrice used twice daily will keep : 


his teeth white and sound even into old age. 
sritish Dental Authority endorse Gibbs as 
being the only Dentifrice required through- 
out life—it is the safe, sure, natural way to ) 
white, sound teeth and a healthy mouth. 








Gibbs does most effectively all that a good : 
dentifrice can do, and that is all he will ever 
want—if he uses it 
regularly. 


° Large Size . P , 1/ 
De Luxe Size 1/6 
Refills for above . 11d 
Popular Size . 74d. 
lubes 6d. & 1/- 














A complete ° Toilet | 
List of 


Preparations 























I 73 GIBBS Cold Cream (Skin ' 
GIBBS Dental Cream, 6d. & 1 o ood od. & i 6 
GIBBS Liquid Dentifric ; oO GIBBS Wind-Sifted Talcum 
GIBBS Denture Tablet I Powder I oO 
GIBBS Specia looth-brush GIBBS Cold Cream Foam I o 
for Children . Va ;' 
GIBBS Cold Crea Soap GIBBS Compl xion Cream ‘ 
A free copy of “The IVORY CASTLE FAIRY BOOK” and GIBBS Cold Cream Shavis 6d. & I Oo 


~ 
_ 
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GENEROUS TRIAL SAMPLES Soap, I, 1/- & 1 3 | GIBBS Crystallised 


Brilliantine 6d. & 1 3 ’ 
: " 

: 

7 





Fer Gentleman's Trial Package send 
thie half and 7d 





(ream I > GIBBS , Kura Oap- - s 











For 


Lady's Trial Packhaee sone 
this half and 7d 














add “ : [ '« 
D. & W. GLNBS, Lad., | Dept. 10 AP.), Cold Cream Soap Werks, Londos,E.t 


